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Suppo Your Local Urban League 
The National Urban League and its forty-six a‘iliates throughout the country are planning today 
for the Negro’s tomorrow. The position of Negrozs in the economic structure of tomorrow's America 
will depend upon the plans and the program followed today. You can render assistance to Negroes 
and service to your entire community by supporting your local Urban League in its plans for the 


under-privileged. 
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The Editor Says 


A REBUKE TO REACTIONARIES 


HE most devastating rebuke administered 

to the Secretary of the Navy for his per- 

sistence in perpetuating and extending 

the undemocratic policy of racial discrimination 

in the assignment of citizens to naval vessels 

came, strange to say, from a Negro mess attend- 

ant on the morning of December 7 at Pearl 
Harbor. 

Dorie Miller had never been allowed to oper- 
ate a machine gun. He was a proscribed Ameri- 
can because his skin was black. And he was con- 
fined to the duties of scullion, because the Sec- 
retary of the Navy insists that colored men can 
only serve their country on ships as the servants 
of their fellow Americans who make up the 
crew. But he had joined, for all of that, he and 
his friend Andrew Whittemore, from a little 
town in Tennessee. 

The terrific detonation of exploding bombs 
sent him and his companion scrambling from 
the gloomy hole up to the deck of his ship, the 
U.S.S. Arizona, riding peacefully at anchor in 
the bright morning sun. As he reached the deck 
there came a deafening explosion and before 
he could utter a sound his friend lay sprawled 
in eternal silence at his feet. A little beyond, a 
machine gun, its crew annihilated, pointed fu- 
tilely at the sky. 

Dorie Miller had never operated a machine 
gun. He had never been given a chance. But he 
did not hesitate. He rushed to the gun, sighted 
it at the shining carriers of death high in the air 
and fired round on round until his ammunition 
was gone. And then he went to the bridge and 
helped to carry the wounded and bleeding com- 
mander below decks. 

Knowing the attitude of the Navy Depart- 
ment, it is no wonder that the identity of this 
brave young American remained unknown un- 
til the Pittsburgh Couner revealed it to the na- 
tion. And up to the time we go to press, the 
Navy Department which has given citations, 
medals, decorations to almost everyone who par- 
ticipated with exceptional gallantry in the at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor has not seen fit even to 
mention his name. 

What can the Navy Department say about 
Dorie Miller? Did he live up to the traditions of 
the Amercan Navy? Did he act as befits an 
American citizen fighting for the defense of his 
country ? 

There are thousands of Dorie Millers among 
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the 13,000,000 colored citizens of America who 
would be eager to serve their country on ‘and 
and sea. But they resent the humiliation t 
which their country subjects them by her per. 
sistence in discrimination and segregation sole. 
ly because of race and color. 

For one brief moment Dorie Miller escaped 
the status to which his country condemned him. 
For one brief moment he was like any other 
American. He was no longer merely a mess at- 
tendant, he was a gunner manning a gun in ac- 
tion against the enemy. At least while the bombs 
were falling and men were dying on the deck 
of his ship he was not a colored man but just 
a man. 

Dorie Miller is the answer of the American 
Negro to the cheap evasions of the Navy De- 
partment, to the vacillation, the excuses, the 
super-snobbery and moral cowardice that has 
characterized its attitude towards the Negro 
citizenry. 


IF WE ARE TO GO 5 


HERE are those who each month eagerly 
look for Opportuntry. In its pages they 
find something of interest, an interpreta- 
tion of some important phase of race relation- 
ship, the discovery of a Negro who has received 
recognition for an outstanding achievement, a 
depiction of Negro status, industrial, economic 
or social in a city of the nation, a poem that 
breathes resentment, or hope or despair or mere- 
ly wonder at the things that colored men and 
women feel in their hearts, or a story from the 
pen of some ambitious youth who would in his 
dreams be for the Negro what Dickens was to 
the English or Dumas to the French, or Dos- 
toevski to the Russian or Hughes or McKay 
and Wright and Caldwell and Steinbeck are to 
those who are weary and heavy-laden in mod- 
ern America. 

For twenty years Opportunity has present- 
ed the everchanging, yet always the same pic- 
ture of the American Negro in his uphill strug- 
gle for the status of a freeman. We need not 
now review the cumulative effect which Oppor- 
TUNITY has had on important segments of the 
population nor its influence on thinking of Ne- 
groes and whites. This, after all, is an intangible 
and difficult to gauge accurately. But the ref- 
erences which one may find to Opportunity 
in almost every book written about the Ameri- 





car. Negro indicate that it has been an import- 
ant factor in the moulding of attitudes among 
those who may speak with authority on this 
phase of American life. 


And now both the Negro and his country 
face the most critical period in their history. And 
it appears that more than ever there is need, 
great need, for a magazine such as Opportwniry. 
For America needs must know how her Negro 
citizens feel and think, and the Negro must be 
sustained by knowledge and dispassionate analy- 
sis of the factors which are now determining his 
destiny. 


Opportunity admittedly has no mass ap- 
peal. It has had no funds to launch elaborate 
promotional campaigns without which even the 
best magazines are hard put. It has had to place 
its dependence on friends who believed in the 
magazine and the soundness and importance of 
the movement of which it is the organ, namely 
the National Urban League. 


The magazine now is in desperate straits. Its 
continuance can only be assured if its friends, 
subscribers and readers come to its rescue, either 
by a direct contribution, or by securing addi- 
tional readers. If every subscriber would secure 
just one additional subscriber, the threat of en- 
forced suspension would pass away and we 
could go on. 


DOWN UNDER 


Press Dispatcu——American Negro soldiers 
have landed in Australia. 


T just can’t be! It’s incredible. Not Aus- 
I tralia. Not that sanctuary of racial prejudice 

and contempt for any and all color people, 
not that continent whose founders were felons, 
the descendants of whom would not permit a 
Negro, even the most cultivated Negro, to touch 
its shores unless he were an entertainer or a 
prize fighter. 


What irony ! 


But Australia is hemmed in and fighting for 
survival. And so Australia is willing to erase the 
color line for the time being, is glad to have 
Negroes and Hindus and Chinese to help her in 
her hour of need. Australia is in a death strug- 
gle and doesn’t really care what the color or 
race of her deliverer might be. And so Negro 
boys who hardly know the meaning of Democ- 
racy at home in America are sent to save De- 
mocracy in Australia. 


Maybe in the infinite wisdom of the divine 


creator this is as it has been planned. We don’t 
pretend to know. But this we do know, that in 
the Far East the myth of racial superiority was 
consumed at Singapore and that today the fate 
of the British Empire, perhaps the fate of the 
world, is in the hands of a brown skin man, by 
name, Jawaharlal Nehru. . 


IN THE TRADITION OF DANIEL O'CONNELL 


OTHING in a long time has happened 
in the whole field of race relations which 


is so completely gratifying as the for- 
mation in the City of New York of the Irish 
American Committee for Interracial Justice. It 
is not an exaggeration to say that by a great 
many colored people Irish Americans have been 
considered their hereditary enemies. This feeling 
has its genesis in the role played by the Irish 
immigrant in the Draft Riots in New York dur- 
ing the Civil War, and the bitterness engendered 
by economic competition for jobs on the lower 
economic levels. Whatever the causes, they no 
longer exist today. And the history of the Irish 
in America is bright with names of men like 


John Boyle O'Reilly, Archbishop Ireland, 


and Cardinal Gibbons, noblemen and true hu- 
manitarians who abhorred racial intolerance as 
they detested religious bigotry. 


Then, men who sponsor the Irish American 
Committee on race relations are representative 
not only of the best Irishmen, but the best 
Americans. They are men who have rendered 
signal service to their city and state and nation. 
They are representatives of the bench, the bar, 
the city and state government. They have no 
ulterior motive, and are inspired by their love 
of justice and their faifh in Democracy. 


Their challenge to racial intolerance was 
voiced at an Interracial Communion Breakfast 
held under the joint auspices of the Catholic 
Laymen’s Union and the newly formed Com- 
mittee for Interracial Justice, by Professor John 
J. O’Connor, of St. John’s University. These 
are words worthy of the tradition of the great 
Irish champions of liberty and freedom. Said 
Professor O’Connor, “We not only challenge 
racism. We not only condemn it. We pledge 
ourselves here and now to fight it with every 
honest and legitimate weapon until we have 
finally licked this infamous thing.” 


Gland 





ITH resounding reverberations the 

poll tax has hit the headlines again. 

A few days ago the noise of the con- 
troversy over this tax rose clearly above the ter- 
rific din of the war bulletins. A dramatic climax 
came when President Roosevelt took time out 
from his arduous duties to attack critics of the 
Farm Security Administration. Those critics, 
led by several southern Senators, charged that 
the Federal government, through the FSA, was 
paying the poll taxes for indigent southern 
farmers. The President refuted these charges by 
explaining that applicants for farm security re- 
habilitation loans are required to make up a 
budget of necessary living expenses, including 
food, clothing and housing, as well as all kinds 
of taxes; as one type of tax, they are allowed 
to list poll taxes. This is proper, he said, inas- 
much as poll taxes are a legitimate liability. 
The President then proceeded to condemn the 
poll tax forcefully, saying that he had been 
opposed to it all his life and was aware of its 
use in keeping the poor from voting. 

This was not an isolated incident; on the 
contrary it has great significance. It was only 
the outward expression of a deep and intense 
struggle that is going on in the South, in the 
Democratic Party and in Washington, a strug- 
gle which is closely bound up with the destiny 
of the whole nation and its efforts in the pres- 
ent world crisis. A clear understanding of the re- 
lationship betweeh local events and the broader 
national and international situation is extreme- 
ly important, for this is a total struggle, of men 
and machines, arms and ideas. Today the home 
front is as important as the battle front, and 
the poll tax is a vital aspect of the complex and 
many-sided home front. The attack on the Farm 
Security Administration and the President’s de- 
nunciation of the poll tax were widely publicized 
and served effectively to focus attention again 
on this old but effective weapon of southern 
disfranchisement. And since the struggle for 
human liberation and freedom is universal and 
indivisible, it is fitting that we examine the poll- 
tax problem in a broad frame of reference. 

The poll tax is of ancient vintage; it ap- 
pears to have been used first by the Romans 
who levied a head or poll tax on conquered 
peoples as a symbol of servitude. Augustus 
Caesar so used it as a prerequisite to limited 
political participation of subjugated people 
around 4 B.C. Aristotle was one of the earliest 
critics of the poll tax. England used this instru- 
ment for some time and although abolishing it 
at home near the close of the 17th century she 
imposed it on the colonies. After the Revolu- 
tion put an end to it in America, the tax did 
not reappear until after the Civil War. 
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War on the 
Poll Tax 
Front 


@ By ROBERT E. MARTIN 


Today many of the states still have this im- 
post but only cight of them make payment of 
it a prerequisite to the franchise. All eight of 
these states are in the South—Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Georgia, Mississippi, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Texas and Virginia. The reasons for the 
use of the poll tax in these states are two: first, 
it was one of the many weapons invoked for 
the purpose of eliminating the Negro from poli- 
tics after Reconstruction; second, and mor 
important, it was resorted to as a means of 
crushing the radical agrarian movement which 
swept the West and parts of the South in the 
1890’s and 1900's. The Populist movement 
threatened for a time to unite the poor white 
and black masses against the ruling class in the 
South. Aware that such a combination of these 
democratic forces would have put an end to 
their position of privilege and domination, the 
old leaders made an all-out effort to frustrate 
it. Resorting to various means of trickery and 
vicious appeals to racial prejudice such as the 
“threat of Negro domination,” the “African- 
ization of the South,” etc., the reactionaries 
were successful but they never forgot the threat 
of black and white solidarity. As experience had 
shown that the Negro electorate could be, and 
indeed already had been, effectively eliminated 
by other means, the poll tax was invoked 
against the white masses. Most of the southern 
states called constitutional conventions and 
wrote the poll tax requirement into their fun- 
damental law. 

Though varying in details the working of the 





tax is basically the same in the eight south- 
| states. It consists of a tax of from $1 to $2 
ich must be paid annually in order to vote. 
most of the states the tax is cumulative, in 
ne for two or three years and in others it 
ist be paid for each back year since the last 
yment or since the voter became twenty-one 
urs of age. In Alabama, for example, the tax 
cumulative for a period of 24 years! Thus 
may be necessary to pay $25 to $35 in order 

0 vote. 

In addition the tax often must be paid six to 
en months ahead; that means it comes due 

ig in advance of voting day, at a time when 
few people are thinking of the election. Notices 
ure sent only to certain classes of property tax- 
payers—-among which there are few poor peo- 
ple. Later when the campaign gets underway 
many people suddenly realize that they cannot 
go to the polls, even if they have the money 
to pay, for the deadline has passed. In Arkan- 
sas and Georgia the tax is doubled for late as- 
sessment. The receipt the elector receives upon 
payment of the tax is frequently another source 
of trouble, for some states require that it be 
produced when one votes. Some require receipts 
for the preceding two or three years while 
others, like Alabama, insist on receipts for every 
vear since attaining voting age. The loss of this 
slip means loss of the right to vote. 

Ihe effect of the poll tax has been tremend- 
ous; the electorate has been cut by one-third 
to one-half in every state where it has been re- 
quired as a prerequisite to the franchise. Indeed 
this tax has been one of the chief instruments 
in the reduction of political democracy to a 
mere travesty in the South. A brief examina- 
tion of election statistics will serve to illustrate 
this point. The percentages of the potential vote 
cast in presidential elections, in round numbers, 
are as follows: 


Per Cent Per Cent 
Poll Tax State 1936 1940 
South Carolin: 14 
Mississippi 16 15 
19 18 
20 


Arkansas 
Georgia 
Alabama 20 
Virginia 

Texas 


Tenne ssee 
Average 
Compare with: 
North Carolina 
West Virginia 


Average of the 40 other states 


These figures show that in the poll-tax states 
only a small part of the potential electorate ac- 
tually votes, ranging in 1936 from a low of 14 
percent in South Carolina to 34 percent in 
Tennessee. This contrasts very sharply with 
North Carolina (in which the poll tax is not a 
prerequisite ) where 54 percent of the adult pop- 
ulation voted. West Virginia furnishes an even 
greater contrast for there 92 percent of the 
possible vote was cast. The poll-tax states polled 
an average of only 22 percent of their potential 
vote as compared with 72 percent for the other 
40 states. Putting it another way, the rest of 
the country casts approximately 100,000 votes 
in electing each of its Congressmen while the 
poll-tax states elect theirs with about 30,000 
each, less than a third! The figures available 
for 1940 indicate that the only change was for 
the worse. These statistics show conclusively 
that the great masses of people in the South 
more than three-fourths of all, black and 
white—-are excluded from the franchise and 
have little voice in selecting those who govern 
them. That this is the antithesis of democracy 
needs no belaboring; those in control in the 
South are perfectly aware that they are un- 
democratic and are determined to remain 
that way. 

Some partisans contend that the general elec- 
tion returns should not be taken too seriously 
for after all “the real election in the South 
takes place in the primaries.” While true this is 
not a valid argument, first, because Negroes 
are excluded from the Democratic primaries 

the “white primary” exists everywhere in the 
South except in Kentucky, Tennessee and parts 
of Virginia and North Carolina )—and, second, 
the vote in the primaries seldom exceeds that 
in the general elections by more than ten to 
fifteen percent. No one, of course, would at- 
tribute the minuteness of the southern electorate 
entirely to the poll tax. There are other import- 
ant factors involved, particularly in the case of 
the Negro. However, there can be no doubt that 
this penalty is one of the chief tools for dis- 
franchising the southern masses. Testifying 
against it before a congressional committee, C. 
Vann Woodward, Professor of History at the 
University of Virginia, said of the poll tax that 

. it seems to me that it is the most outstand- 
ing disparity between the principle and the 
practice that we have in modern democracy, in 
modern political democracy, at any rate.” 

It is sometimes said, that the few dollars re- 
quired by the poll tax should not and does not 
prevent those who want to vote from doing so. 
Such statements are due either to a deliberate 
desire to see this requirement perpetuated or 
else an abysmal ignorance of economic condi- 
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tions in the South. The financial situation of 
hundreds of thousands of southerners is such 
that payment of the poll tax would be a con- 
siderable hardship. In the peak year of Ameri- 
can prosperity, 1929, southern farmers received 
an average gross income of slightly over $200. 
Among sharecroppers and tenant farmers the 
situation was even worse; the average annual 
earnings of sharecroppers ranged from $38 to 
$87 per person. Thousands of these families 
either finished the year in debt or just man- 
aged to break even; obviously a dollar means 
a lot to them. To pay the poll tax would often 
mean taking food from their children, many of 
whom are already victims of severe malnutri- 
tion. While there has been some slight improve- 
ment in farm income recently, the situation has 
changed but little, in spite of the determined 
efforts of the New Deal to help agriculture. 
Latest Census figures show that between 1929 
and 1939 the number of farms in the entire 
country producing less than $600 has jumped 
from just over one-fourth to almost one-half of 
all farms. In the South the change has been even 
worse for, in addition to 200,000 of the poorest 
families having been pushed entirely out of agri- 
culture, the number making under $600 a year 
has increased from one-third to almost two- 
thirds of all southern farmers. This is indicative 
of the progressive weakening of the American 
(and world) agricultural economy taking place 
in recent years. 

With conditions such as these, then, it does 
not require much intelligence to see the effect 
of the poll tax on the impoverished southern 
masses. Yet the friends of the tax have strongly 
defended it. Those who are not willing to admit 
the real purpose of the tax usually advance the 
following justifications. They say the poll tax 
requirement (1) eliminates the ignorant voter; 

2) greatly aids state revenue—education and 
election expenses; (3) prevents corruption; 
(4) checks rise of demagogues. 

Considering these in order: first, the tax does 
not necessarily eliminate the ignorant, only 
those without the means or desire to pay it. 
That the possession of a few dollars is no dis- 
tinction between ignorance and intelligence is 
too obvious for comment; and that such as- 
sumptions and practices are contrary to demo- 
cratic responsibility is also clearly apparent. 
Second, returns from the poll tax form only an 
infinitesimal part of state revenue, only a frac- 
tion of what education alone requires. If the tax 
were intended for revenue, it would obviously 
be far better to require it of all citizens irrespec- 
tive of whether they vote or not, as is done 
in other parts of the country. Most of the poll- 
tax states, on the contrary, make no effort to 
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collect the tax; indeed, official efforts te colle. t 
are forbidden in Virginia, Alabama and Mi.- 
sissippi. And as for anyone paying another pe:- 
son’s poll tax, Heaven forbid—(except in the 
case of local politicians). Paying the tax fer 
another constitutes a felony in Texas, and lenc- 
ing or giving the money is a misdemeanor. 
Third, anyone at all acquainted with southern 
politics knows that, far from preventing cor- 
ruption, the poll tax is one of the greatest causes 
or instruments of corruption. It leads direct], 
to political manipulation, the sale of votes, steai- 
ing elections, machine control, etc. Testifyin 
against the poll tax before a congressional sub- 
committee, Maury Maverick stated that “Block 
payment of poll taxes is common throughout 
the South and a matter of open knowledge in 
Texas.” Speaking of Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
before the same committee, John P. Davis said : 
“Racketeers, operators of bootleg liquor joints 
and policy wheels each election year purchas« 
huge blocks of poll tax receipts as part payment 
for protection for their illicit enterprises. 

The whole process of poll taxes serves thus as 
a foundation for a network of crime and vice.” 
Fourth, as to demagogues it need only be said 
that Huey Long came to power before repeal 
of the poll tax in Louisiana, and well-known 
gentlemen like Blease, Bilbo, “Cotton Ed” 
Smith, Cox, etc., have come from _poll-tax- 
pestered states. 

No, those are not the real reasons for the poll 
tax ; it serves a much more basic function. Fun- 
damentally it is a weapon against progressive 
politics, against the economic and _ political re- 
forms which the South needs so desperately. 
It is meant to see that the status quo is main- 
tained, that the masses of disinherited peoples 
of the Southland will not rise out of their pov- 
erty and misery to challenge the domination of 
the small privileged elite. This tax is used as a 
vital instrument in perpetuating control by a 
minority composed of the local middle class, 
northern commercial and industrial interests and 
local political machines operating through 
““court-house rings.” Northern economic inter- 
ests play an important role in this drama as for 
years the ownership of the South has steadily 
gravitated to the North. At present over four- 
fifths of the country’s corporate wealth is owned 
in the North, with the South acting as an ap- 
pendage or colony. For these interests the poll 
tax is very helpful in safeguarding absentee 
ownership. It is no accident that the poll-tax 
states are among the most backward in the na- 
tion, being the farthest behind in labor and 
health legislation, having the greatest propor- 
tion of illiteracy, the most impoverished farm- 
ers, the worst political corruption, etc., ad 





nauseam. On the contrary there are definite rea- 
ns for the “semi-feudal” South being, as Pres- 
lent Roosevelt has termed it, America’s “eco- 
mic problem number one.” 

Whenever the masses become restive, south- 

rn politicians quickly resort to their old tricks, 

tricks with which they have been able to keep 
the people divided since Reconstruction. Trotting 
out the old fictions, they shout about the “threat 
of black domination,” that “white supremacy” 
must be maintained, etc. Having had long ex- 
perience in using them, the manipulators of 
these fictions are still effective, though the sym- 
bols are worn and battered. As the writer 
showed in his study of Negro politics in Virginia 
Negro Disfranchisement in Virginia, published 
in the Howard University Studies in the Social 
Sciences, Vol. 1, 1938), every effort of black 
and white lower class elements in the South to 
unite against undemocratic minority domination 
has foundered on the shoals of racial antago- 
nism. All attempts to form a bi-racial movement 
against the common exploiter has been frustrat- 
ed by appeals to racialism. Thus at the expense 
of economic advancement, the “solid South” 
emerged out of this old practice of divide and 
rule; the Negro has been kept in “his place” 
but the white masses are coming to realize that 
this “place” is one of mutual misery and pov- 
erty. 

Some southerners support the poll tax be- 
cause they really believe its function is to keep 
the Negro politically impotent. They ignore the 
fact that most of the states adopted the measure 
as a result of the threat 
of agrarian radicalism, 
and that there are 
many other means of 
hamstringing the col- 
ored vote. A determ- 
ined registrar can pre- 
vent even the best ed- 
ucated Negro from 
qualifying. ‘“Under- 
stand-the-constitution” 
clauses, the “white 
primary,” literacy tests, 
gerrymandering, etc., 
on the one hand, and 
ballot-box< stuffing, 
manipulation, fraud 
and outright coercion 
and intimidation, on 
the other, long ago 
removed the Negro as 
an important factor in 
southern politics. 
Maury Maverick was 
orrect when he said: 


“The poll tax is not a Negro problem. 
It is a white problem, and in poll tax 
states the majority of whites are disfranchised. 
In the South the number of white people that 
will be enfranchised by abolition of the poll tax 
is something like eight times the number of 
colored people.” 

As in the case of all great abuses, a move- 
ment has arisen to abolish the poll tax as a 
prerequisite to the ballot. The composition of 
this movement indicates the breadth of the 
problem: women’s organizations, labor unions, 
educators, consumers’ organizations, liberal 
newspapers and publishers and some politicians 
are pressing the attack. The anti-poll-tax drive 
has gained increased momentum since the 
Southern Conference for Human Welfare pub- 
licized the whole problem at its meeting in Bir- 
mingham in the fall of 1938. Among the 
many other organizations behind the movement 
are the Southern Electoral Reform League, the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, the Na- 
tional Negro Congress, the Urban League, the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, etc. It is not insignificant that 
the Dies Committee has expressed suspicion of 
some of the organizations behind the movement. 
Outstanding work in behalf of the drive has 
been done by white southern liberals like Barry 
Bingham, publisher of the Louisville Courier- 
journal and the Louisville Times, Virginius 
Dabney, editor of the Richmond Times-Dispatch 
and Maury Maverick, ex-New Deal Congress- 
man from Texas. 


Typical white and Negro Southerners disfranchised by the poll tax. 





The movement to abolish the poll tax has 
taken three forms: (1) local or state action, 
(2) legal attack, and (3) congressional action. 
As to the first, strong campaigns against the poll 
tax developed in several states. In Tennessee it 
looked for a while as though it would be suc- 
cessful for Boss Crump’s candidates had come 
out for repeal. But in the wake of the reaction 
which hit the country after the fall of France, 
the Boss changed his mind and the Crump ma- 
chine crushed the majority desire for abolition 
by an extremely narrow margin. The campaign 
in Virginia has been growing steadily in spite 
of the opposition of Senators Glass and Byrd. 
As yet the machines have been too strong but, 
backed by the Richmond Times-Dispatch, the 
Southern Electoral Reform League and others, 
the struggle continues. In Arkansas a proposal 
to remove the poll tax as a prerequisite to the 
franchise was defeated by a very close vote but 
now new efforts are being made in this direc- 
tion. Getting rid of the tax by local action is 
extremely difficult because it is part of the state 
constitutions and thus a repeal measure must 
get by the state legislature —- many of whose 
members owe their election to the poll tax—and 
the electorate, which is narrowly limited by the 
very measure they are trying to abolish. The 
struggle on the state fronts has also been dis- 
couraging because often local politicians who 
have pledged themselves to repeal of the poll 
tax promptly forget the whole thing when elect- 
ed. In this connection it is somewhat amusing to 
note that O’Daniel, the hymn-singing flour sales- 
man who was elected Governor of Texas in 1938 
on a ham-and-egg appeal, could not vote, it is 
said, for not having paid his taxes for years: 
he had an anti-poll-tax plank in his abbreviated 
platform but quickly forgot it. The fight to re- 
move this evil, however, goes on for the people 
are determined to win. 


The second form of the drive against this tax 
has been the legal attack on the constitutionality 
of the measure as a requirement for voting in 
Federal elections. Backed by the United Mine 
Workers and the Southern Conference for Hu- 
man Welfare, the issue was brought before the 
courts in 1940 in the case of Pirtle vs. Brown, 
involving the election laws of Tennessee. The 
arguments presented against the tax were (1 
that suffrage is one of the privileges and immu- 
nities protected by the 14th Amendment; 
(2) that the right to vote for members of Con- 
gress arises from the United States Constitution 
and thus elections held for purposes of filling 
these offices are Federal functions; and (3) that 
the functions of the Federal government are not 
subject to taxation by the states, and therefore 
the poll tax, as a levy on voting in national 
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elections, is unconstitutional. These arguments 
however, were denied by both the trial cour 
and the Circuit Court of Appeals. Invokin 
the decision handed down by the United Stats 
Supreme Court in the case of Breedlove vs 
Settles (1937), the Circuit Court found tha 
making the payment of the poll taxes a pre 
requisite to voting does not constitute a denia 
of the privileges and immunities clause of the 
14th Amendment because suffrage is a “poli- 
tical right” and “is not derived from the Unitex 
States, but is conferred by the state, and save 
as restricted by the Fifteenth and Nineteenth 
Amendments and other provisions of the Fed- 
eral Constitution, the state may condition suf- 
frage as it deems appropriate.” Efforts to appeal 
from this decision failed as the United States 
Supreme Court, in October, 1941, refused to 
receive the case. It would seem, therefore, that 
efforts along these lines are futile, at least for 
the present. 

The third form of the campaign against the 
poll tax has been the efforts to get a bill through 
Congress prohibiting the use of the require- 
ment in elections for Federal offices. A bill to 
this effect was introduced in the House by Rep- 
resentative Lee E. Geyer, of California, in 1939. 
Since Gever’s death the movement in the House 
has been headed by Representative Gavagan, 
of New York, who introuced a bill in January, 
1941. Senator Claude Pepper, of Florida, has 
placed a similar bill in the Senate. After being 
buried for two years in the House Judiciary 
Committee—whose chairman was Hatton W. 
Summers of Texas, a poll-tax and “white- 
primary” state, hearings on the bill were held 
by a sub-committee in 1941. The testimony 
mainly by southern spokesmen—damned the tax 
so conclusively that there was great reluctance 
to make it public. Hearings were reopened last 
month and critics again condemned the evil; 
Congress is under great responsibility to pass 
effective anti-poll tax legislation. 

Efforts against the poll tax in Congress have 
met many other difficulties. Although the Presi- 
dent opposes the tax and has openly criticized 
it, the Administration has not been able to give 
the movement much support because of the dan- 
ger of alienating southern Congressmen whose 
help the Administration needed. Their aid was 
indispensable to the effectuation and continua- 
tion of much of the President’s domestic and 
foreign policy, particularly the latter. The whole 
program of aid to Britain and Russia was threat- 
ened with torpedoing by the gentlemen from 
Dixie as well as dissident Republicans. Shortly 
before December 7th it appeared that the Ad- 
ministration would either have to sidetrack the 
anti-poll-tax drive and agree to serve restrictions 





labor or see the President’s foreign policy 
xcked. Thus with southern politicians requir- 
g constant mollification, petting and cajolery, 
the Administration has been unable to face the 
issue squarely; the future may reveal whether 
this kind of appeasement was wise. 
Nor is this the first time the Administration 
has been embarrassed by southern Democrats. 
It will be recalled that much of the New Deal 
rogram for relief, labor and housing has been 
pposed bitterly by this group. Five of the six 
southerners who obstructed the Wages and 
Hours Bill for so long were from poll-tax states. 
The latest attack by the reactionaries is directed 
at the Federal Security Administration, men- 
tioned earlier. A brief glance at the purpose of 
this agency will go far to clarify the whole poll- 
tax problem and the profound implications of 
the struggle against it. The FSA was originally 
the Resettlement Administration, which was 
created in 1935 for the purpose of providing 
for all rural relief: the drought of 1934 had 
added 300,000 persons to the thousands already 
destitute. The Resettlement Administration was 
thus the New Deal's program for tenants and 
sharecroppers. It did much to stimulate farm- 
ers’ cooperatives and collectives—a real need of 
the destitute agrarians. However, the reaction- 
aries did not like the idea of sharecroppers help- 
ing each other and criticism of the collectives 
soon developed: so after the 1936 election the 
New Deal promised to halt this movement. The 
agency's name was changed to the Federal Se- 
curity Administration and Congress instructed 
it to undertake a completely opposite program— 
to set the tenants and sharecroppers up as in- 
dependent farm owners. And this the FSA has 
since been doing, helping landless farmers to 
own their land. But making rehabilitation 
loans has been the agency’s main activity; ten- 
ant and sharecropper families have been ad- 
vanced loans—averaging about $350—for use 
where their needs are most pressing, such as 
renting land, raising food, buying seeds and fer- 
tilizer, etc. These loans have been of inestim- 
able aid to hundreds of thousands of destitute 
rural families. Yet this program is now under 
fire; critics point out how the government can 
save money by stopping its aid to these people, 
especially since some of this money is used to 
pay, of all things, poll taxes. Get it? Take a look 
at those who are yelling the loudest: Senator 
Byrd, owner of the largest apple orchard in the 
country—5,000 acres, came back to Congress, 
by virtue of the poll tax, with 21 percent of 
the potential vote behind him; Senator Glass, 
his colleague from Virginia, was returned with 


about 17 percent of the possible vote; Senator 
McKellar polled less than 21 percent of the 
potential vote of Tennessee ; and Senator George 
received less than 5 percent of the possible 
Georgia vote! 

Senator Byrd is demanding that aid to small 
farmers be cut in spite of the fact that their 
condition has become worse; in his own state 
the number of farms producing less than $200 
a year rose from slightly over 17,000 in 1929, 
to over 43,000 in 1939,—an increase of from 
little over ten percent to a fourth of all the farm 
families in Virginia! It only makes sense when 
one remembers that these critics are from poll- 
tax states, where abolition of this measure would 
destroy or seriously threaten their control. 

With the small southern electorate controlled 
by use of the poll tax, the machine, etc., the poll- 
tax Congressmen are secure from effective criti- 
cism of the southern people. Assured of long 
tenure, they inherit through seniority privileges 
a highly disproportionate number of committee 
chairmanships. For example, although Con- 
gressmen from poll-tax states form only one- 
sixth of the membership of Congress, they head 
one-third of the committees. This puts them in 
a strategic position to influence legislation 
and they do not hesitate to take advantage of 
their position. Repeatedly liberal members of 
the New Deal who have tried to do something 
about the disgraceful segregation and discrimi- 
nation practiced in the government toward Ne- 
groes have found the funds for their agencies 
threatened by adamant southern Congressmen. 
A few days ago a Federal housing official be- 
came so disgusted that he resgnied his job as a 
result of constant interference with his efforts 
to treat the Negro people fairly and justly. 

Thus reaction triumphs, at home and abroad, 
in the fascist world and in the democratic world 
—everywhere. And so the struggle against preju- 
dice and oppression must go on everywhere, in 
the South and in the nation’s capital, on the 
Burma Road and on the Road to Smolensk. 
Oppressive and undemocratic practices must be 
rooted out wherever and in whatever form they 
are found. The voice of the people must be 
heard for the destiny of the world is in their 
hands. The fights for the liberation of Europe, 
the salvation of China, the indepedence of 
India and Africa and the rights of the Negro 
all have much in common, are cut from essen- 
tially the same cloth and with basically the same 
pattern. The battle is broad and fluid; the 
struggle for human freedom and the dignity of 
man is universal and indivisible. And we fight 
for complete victory. 





UFFALO is the “City of Good Neighbors.” 

So we say. Its 47 nationalities gather here 

from the four corners of the earth—-Europe, 
Asia, Africa and the Americas. We make a cos- 
mopolitan blend unlike most cities. The major 
elements cluster about their cultural centers, 
each preserving for itself, its customs and mores. 
The struggle for survival and the impact of the 
depression years have given us our problems, 
but they have been solved on a non-racial basis. 
With the upturn in employment, industry has 
re-hired, generally, its Negro workers. Trade 
unions have not always been friendly, neither 
have they been openly hostile to Negroes, as in 
most sections. Schools, colleges, churches, hos- 
pitals and relief organizations, and the social 
agencies rate well in their services to Negroes. 

But—in housing, there is a different story. 
The area in which the majority of Negroes live 
has served the housing needs of each successive 
wave of migration from 1860 to now. Low 
rents have furnished the attraction to the near 
East Side which includes, roughly, the First, 
Fifth and Eighth Wards. But rents are not 
cheap here. On the contrary, they are the high- 
est in the city measured by any standard. There 
are no Property Owners’ Associations with anti- 
Negro residence covenants. Yet, since 1916 
when the migration began, Negro renters have 
been rigidly confined to two rather well-defined 
areas. Beyond this the scant infiltration of Ne- 
gro home buyers has raised no measurable pro- 
tests. Yet there is objection to Negro neighbors 
no matter what their cultural and economic 
status may be. 

Observable in the so-called Negro areas is the 
pattern of residence reflecting the process of ur- 
banization common to any cosmopolitan city. 
Negroes, Jews, Italians, Poles and a few other 
miscellaneous groups, not only have lived with- 
out friction in the same city blocks and neigh- 
borhoods, but in the same houses. Into this set- 
ting comes slum clearance, and now defense 
housing demanding Negro segregation. 


Public Housing 

(1) The first approach to Buffalo’s housing problem 
was through subsistence housing to be built in the out- 
lying suburban areas. This failed utterly. 

(2) Private interests were then consulted. After a 
rather comprehensive study, the conclusion was reached 
that “Standard housing for low income groups in slum 
or blighted areas could not be provided without subsidy.” 

(3) Early in 1932, the W.P.A. announced its slum 
clearance program. The East Side Housing Corpora- 
tion, in cooperation with the Urban League, immedi- 
ately prepared preliminary plans and applied for Federal 
aid. The site selected was the Clinton, William, Michi- 
gan and Pine Streets section in the heart of the Negro 
residential area. Option grabbing soon increased the 
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Federal Housing 
Brings Residential 
Segregation 

To Buffalo 


@ By WILLIAM L. EVANS 


land costs to such prohibitive heights that the location 
was abandoned. 

(4) W.P.A., having failed to get any cooperation 
from city officials in providing a site for a low rent hous- 
ing project, built the Kenfield housing project in the 
northern suburbs of the city. The site was selected and 
construction started while politicians, the Buffalo Real 
Estate Board, City Planning Association, Chamber of 
Commerce and the Taxpayers’ League opposed it on 
the fallacious theory that (a) public housing is inter- 
ference with private business; (b) it would depreciate 
private property; (c) it would force taxpayers to pay 
additional taxes on real estate already over-taxed; (d) 
that it would support an indigent class in homes they 
could neither support nor pay for, and all the other 
well known stock-in-trade arguments against public 
housing. 


Negro Segregation Policy 


Meanwhile the Mayor of Buffalo refused to 
appoint a Municipal Housing Authority, even 
after the New York State Assembly finally 
passed the Enabling Act. This refusal led to the 
organization of the Advisory Committee on 
Tenant Selection, set up to operate Kenfield, an 
800-unit project. Learning that Kenfield would 
be opened in the summer of 1937, the Urban 
League, having been informed that representa- 
tives from Washington had recommended that no 
Negroes be admitted to Kenfield, secured a con- 
ference with the Advisory Committee on Tenant 
Selection. Assurance was received that, “In so 
far as the Committee is concerned, there would 
be no racial segregation.” Shortly after, how- 
ever, the Buffalo Municipal Housing Authority 
(BMHA) was appointed and Negroes were ex- 
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cluded from the Kenfield pro- 
ject with the preposterous ex- 
planation that “No Negroes 
living in sub-standard houses 
had applied for tenancy.” The 
Urban League had registered 
25 families to offset this ex- 
cuse. This policy laid the foun- 
dation for the current contro- 
versy over a site for a Negro 
Defense Housing project. 


A Negro Project 
(Willert Park Courts) 


In June 1937, the BMHA 
announced its $5,000,000 slum 
clearance program. Three pro- 
jects—one in the Negro East 
Side area (Willert Park 
Courts), one in the Italian 
West Side area (Lake View 
one in the Irish-Catholic 


area (Commodore Perry project) of the South 
side in the First Ward. The two latter sites were 
selected and construction started with opposi- 
tion, headed by a Roman Catholic priest, to the 
Commodore Perry project. However, construc- 
tion proceeded without serious interruption. 


In the Negro area the situation was different. 
Three different sites were selected and aban- 
doned for excessive land cost. Negro citizens, 
with substantial support from civic-minded in- 
dividuals and groups, urged an equal number 
of units for their area as provided in the other 
two, namely Lake View (800 units) and Com- 
modore Perry (900 units). The BMHA then 
announced that the project for Negroes would 
be 300 units. Protesting this as unfair based 
upon housing needs, the BMHA’s chairman 
wrote the Urban League—“The Housing Au- 
thority originally had in mind a project of about 
100 families. You will appreciate that we must 
take into consideration the need somewhat along 
the lines of percentage basis. We did increase 
the project to 172 units. The Authority recog- 
nizes that this does not solve the problem, yet 
we have gone greatly beyond the number of 
units that would have been built had we ad- 
hered strictly to a percentage rule.” 

Vigorously protesting this measure as not be- 
ing applied to other racial and nationality ele- 
ments, other explanations developed—as 

1) Unless some other agency provides residence for 
those who must be moved to make way for the new 
project, the Negro project (Willert Park Courts) can 
not be built at all. 

2) It is doubtful if 172 Negro families can quali- 
fy (of the 15,000 Negro population) because of their 
relief status and low incomes. 


Willert Park Low Rent Housing Project 


(3) The BMHA has not said that Negroes would be 
barred from other projects 
By an arrangement with the Department of So- 
cial Welfare, the 40 families living on the Wil- 
lert Park site, were moved to other locations 
without difficulty. 

A study of 632 families in the area showed a 
median rent of $18.60 per month plus utilities, 
which averaged nearly $10 a month or a total 
of $28.60. The rents scheduled for the Willert 
Park Courts ranged from $18.50 for 3 rooms to 
$22.50 for 5 rooms, utilities, except light, in- 
cluded. The project was opened in September 
1939. In September 1941, there were 1,100 
qualified Negro applicants waiting for places in 
the 172 units. 

Further, white families applied for residence 
in the Jim-Crow project and Negroes applied in 
the two others. However, the segregation policy 
was rigidly held to in all instances. When asked 
why the BMHA had insisted upon its Jim Crow 
policy, it was stated that two well known Ne- 
groes had asked for “a project of our own.” 
This stands against thousands of petitioners 
against segregation, signed by 55 Negro socie- 
ties and organizations with a combined mem- 
bership of not less than 5,000 persons. 


Defense Housina—North Side (La Salle Courts) 

In May 1941, the Division of Defense Hous- 
ing at Washington, D. C., announced that they 
were “exploring the possibilities for allocating 
defense housing for North Buffalo.” “We are 
aware,” wrote one official, “that the plant ex- 
pansion of Semet Solvay Company has resulted 
in Negro workers having to seek other dwellings. 
We are at present exploring the possibilities of 
assigning for colored occupancy the 200 - unit 
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Aerial view of Willert Park Project, showing the ten units of construction and facing a 


small playground. 


project now being constructed in North Buffalo 
under the Landham Act.” (Courier-Express, 
May 7, 1941.) North Buffalo residents immedi- 
ately protested. 

The extension of Willert Park Courts was ad- 
vocated by local congressmen and their associ- 
ates as a diversion. A Negro Adviser to the Divi- 
sion of Defense Housing arrived here in June to 
quell the storm of protest which took on serious 
proportions. Learning of our local fight against 
racial segregation in public housing, and being 
challenged for recommending a 200-unit Negro 
project, the claim was made that a Jim Crow 
unit had not been recommended, but that 200 
units be allocated to Negroes from the 1,000 
proposed. However, there is nothing in the rec- 
ord to support this. The net results were that 
the North Buffalo project (La Salle Courts) ex- 
cluded Negroes entirely, even though Washing- 
ton had first stated their need as urgent. 


Defense Housing—East Side (Cheektowaga) 

Avoiding the North side protest, late in July 
1941, Washington officials selected a site in 
Cheektowaga, just outside Buffalo, for the proj- 
ect. Immediately Polish priests and politicians 
raised a terrific howl against this location. Tele- 
grams and petitions to Washington supported 
their protests. Polish Catholics, urged by their 
priests, held mass meetings and organized to 
make their objections effective. The Negro Ad- 
viser in Defense Housing, and other Washing- 
ton officials, sought ineffectively to quiet the 
Polish protest. Early in August, Negroes held a 
mass meeting in Shiloh Baptist Church, and 
adopted the following resolution : 
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“That this body 
citizens meeting 
Monday, August 
1941, in protest « 
the action of cert 
white groups 
have seen fit to I 
test against the s 
tion of two sites 
house Negro work 
that we petition 
Mayor of the ( 
of Buffalo, The |} 
falo Municipal H: 
ing Authority, 
United States H« 
ing Authority, its re; 
resentatives and 
concerned, to put 
end to the pract 
of racial discrimina- 
tion against all mi: 
ity groups, and 
focus their energic 
in direction of a 
tional unity which will preserve, with injury to no: 
the American ideals and institutions. That we immedi- 
ately take appropriate action to secure for ourselves suct 
remedies as may be provided by the Civil Rights Bill 
New York State, and such other legal provisions as n 
serve to equate our position with others, and guarantee t 
us the full enjoyment of our rights and privileges 
citizens of this commonwealth.” 

There were more visits from Washington ad- 
visers and agents. Finally a new site was se- 
lected. This time in South Buffalo. 


Defense Housing—South Buffalo (Okell Street Site) 

With the announcement of the Okell Street 
site, the real fight started. Councilmen, business 
men’s associations, Catholic priests and their 
flocks denounced the proposed sit> as (1) Ad- 
versely affecting private property; (2) Defense 
housing not needed; (3) Additional housing 
for Negroes should be provided in their own 
area; (4) This is an invasion of property own- 
ers’ rights; (5) This is undemocratic because 
we were not consulted on this location—etc., etc. 

Buffalo’s Democratic Mayor condemned the 
Okell Street site and called a special meeting of 
the Republican-controlled City Council for Au- 
gust 27, 1941. The Council chamber was filled 
to overflowing long before the proceedings be- 
gan. On the night before, sound trucks and 
soap box orators had been used on South side 
residents to urge attendance. Catholic priests 
and politicians showed complete understanding 
and organization. The crowded Council cham- 
ber demonstrated when Monsignor Nash en- 
tered, by giving a standing ovation. Father 
Coughlin was received with a similar demonstra- 
tion when he was given the floor to protest. The 
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Councilman for the South Park district pre- 
sentcd the resolution, “The Common Council 
condemns Federal authorities in selecting the so- 
called Okell Street site in complete disregard for 
the opinions of citizens or their representatives.” 
He added assurance “that the city will provide 
sufficient funds for the extension of Willert 
Park Courts.” (This would keep Negroes where 
they now reside). 

All spokesmen, except Monsignor Nash, de- 
nied they were motivated by any race prejudice, 
but as soon as a CIO Negro steel worker as- 
serted his right as an American citizen to live 
anywhere he chose, he was booed vigorously. 
Here is a representative statement from a Coun- 
cilman-at-large, ““We want it known that we are 
against a housing project in South Buffalo. The 
people of South Buffalo are not against the col- 
ored folk, but they are solidly against a housing 
project.”” Two days later the FWA Administra- 
tor canceled the project. 


Defense Housing—Three Other Sites: 
(1) Dold; (2) Broadway Auditorium; 
(3) Eagle-Fillmore 


At the order of the City Council, the BMHA 
recommended three more sites. After a public 
hearing in which Negroes participated without 
organization or leadership, the city - owned 
Broadway Auditorium site was favored. South 
side was jubilant. Catholic Holy Family 
Church’s Monsignor posed with politicians and 
business men for a “victory dinner” and had the 
picture published in the Buffalo Evening News. 
This drew such universal censure that the dinner 
was called off. For 
the third time the 
FWA canceled the 
site for the pro- 
posed Negro De- 
fense housing pro- 
ject. 

In rapid succes- 
sion, the three sites 
recommended by 
the BMHA were 
protested, leaving 
Willert Park Court 
extension the only 
uncontested possi- 
bility. The Poles 
objected to the two 
other sites (Dold 
and Eagle - Fill- 
more) which are — 
in the Negro-Polish 
area and contigu- 
ous to the Ne- 


gro population which is moving eastward in- 
to the Polish area. This is a vast area and is ex- 
panding from its far eastern border. The Eagle- 
Fillmore site under dispute now is one of indus- 
trial blight, railroad yards and slums. The 
Broadway Auditorium site was protested by 
Broadway business men. 


Behind the Scenes 


Moving behind the scenes of public Council 
hearings, the mere mouthings of priests and polli- 
ticians alike, and the consciousless publicity of 
the local press, ugly, naked politics and race 
prejudice were having a veritable Roman holi- 
day. The fall elections were approaching. Re- 
publican Buffalo with its Democratic Mayor 
needed a sharp campaign issue. Nationally 
Democratic Sponsored Defense Housing was 
that issue. An Urban League committee headed 
by some of our most prominent civic leaders, 
held conferences with the BMHA, Erie County 
Republican and Democratic Committee Chair- 
men, and made these proposals : 

1. That Defense housing involving the race issue, 
not enter the current campaign. 

2. That they confer on a plan with the Urban 
League after election. 

3. That they approve the position of the Urban 
League in not recommending any site, but concerning 
itself with the broader principle of no segregation in 
public housing. 

4. That the FWA select a site and proceed, without 
racial designation in tenant selection, in keeping with the 
pattern of residence in that area. 

These proposals were agreed to in principle by 
the County Chairmen. The BMHA disclaimed 
any responsibility for the current dispute and re- 
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Aerial view of the Commodore Perry Housing Project of 900 dwelling units. It has more 
than 60 separate units of construction, plus the central heating plant. 
comparison how small the Willert Park Project is. 


This shows by 
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fused to commit itself on policy. All agreed, 
however, that the site selection had resulted in 
political manipulation by the Republican City 
Council and the Democratic National Adminis- 
tration in Washington, with Negroes being the 
victims of an aroused race prejudice. 


Revival 


In November, 1941, the City Council applied 
to the New York State Division of Housing for 
financing the Willert Park Courts extension. 
The grant of $1,116,362 was promptly made. 
In January, 1942, the following press statement 
appeared: “After months of waiting patiently 
for action by the Buffalo City Council in de- 
fense housing, the Federal authorities are bit- 
terly disappointed to find the State’s proposal to 
extend Willert Park has been summarily dis- 
missed. The Federal government is now com- 
pelled to go ahead with its own program.” 

The Democratic Governor of New York State 
charged, in a letter to Buffalo’s newly elected 
Democratic Mayor—“There can be no question 
now of the immediate and pressing urgency of 
providing adequate housing for defense workers 
in your city.” 

Two weeks later, the Fillmore-Eagle site was 
again selected by the Federal government for a 
200-unit Negro defense housing project. Polish 
citizens promptly objected again to this most un- 
desirable site situated as it is—bounded by the 
railroad tracks, live stock yards, packing plant, 
a tannery, and well on the periphery of the 
Polish area, but convenient to defense industries 
employing Negroes. Again protests have been 
sent to Washington and delegations have urged 
the City Council to proceed with the Willert 
Park extension and cancel the Eagle - Fillmore 
site. 


On February 24, 1942, word from the FWA 
is “The project (Eagle-Fillmore) is definiicly 
going ahead.” One week later, Councilmen 
from the Polish district charged Democr:tic 
congressmen with being “parties to a polit 
conspiracy to blackmail the municipal gov: 
ment of Buffalo into pledging the city’s credit j 
any amount exceeding one million for constr 
tion of a defense housing project as the price 
immunity against Federal invasion of law-abi 
ing communities.” Reference is made to the « 
using State funds for the expansion of Willert 
Park. (Buffalo Evening News, March 3, 1942. 
The same issue states: “Buffalo’s 200-unit Ne- 
gro defense housing project is no further ad- 
vanced than it was in mid-summer.” 

Other press reports from Washington indicate 
that again the USHA will abandon this site, and 
return to the Willert Park extension “in face of 
strong protests by irate residents of the section.” 
This can mean only further delay and possible 
abandonment of the plan to relieve the housing 
needs for Negro workers. 

The final chapter on the Buffalo Negro De- 
fense Housing controversy can not yet be writ- 
ten. Currently it is complicated by the inter- 
play of race prejudice, ignorance on both sides, 
inefficiency and bungling in local and Federal 
agencies. A new and self-seecking leadership has 
sprung up on the Negro side. These leaders ap- 
parently are unable to understand the issues in- 
volved. Their engaging in the public hearings 
has clearly demonstrated this. They seem to be 
unable to distinguish between slum clearance 
and defense housing or State and Federal 
housing. They have concerned themselves with 
engineering and social problems entirely beyond 


them, and quite beside the issues, thus confusing 
(Continued on Page 124 


Aerial view of the Fillmore-Eagle-Smith location, which was the last site under consideration and finally aban- 
doned under protest of the Polish people living in the area. The area is composed of an auto junk yard, lumber 


yard, coal shed and eleven houses on the Eagle Street front—in poor condition 
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What You 


@ By S. WYCLIFFE GARLINGTON 


9 IS no puzzle to fathom out why prac- 
tically everyone reads daily... . It’s a 
vital necessity. . . . But, how many read 

with a distinct purpose? How many allow the 
thinking that results from reading to escape re- 
arrangement of prejudices and miseducation ? 

Much comfort is derived from reading—ces- 
pecially when the source is a trusted one. . . . 
But, seemingly, we do not dare question the 
sincerity of the press and its influence on our 
opinions and behavior patterns. Apparent com- 
placency over thoughts and “pictures” formed 
in our heads is indeed pathetic. Yet, if one ac- 
cepts the printed page hook-line-and-sinker, 
most likely he will fall into the pitfall of gross 
misunderstanding due to the veiled nature of 
the Fourth Estate. 

Disillusionment has been great since the birth 
of Democracy ushered in the free press—sym- 
bolizing a great hope for social progress which 
would elevate the living standards of minorities 
and the semi-literate mass. But, as newspapers 
grew in circulation and influence they created 
sematic camouflages of social truth and in earn- 
est became institutions which support the views 
of the dominant class, soothe the interests of 
advertisers, and exploit the prejudices and sen- 
sational appetites of Johnny Q. Public. So, “If 
you see it in the papers it’s . . . .” 


.. . So what? ... You must read the daily 
papers. It is a vital essential. It is what some 
call a “miracle’—or an omnibus vehicle for 
everybody to ride. It is edited for everybody . . . 
and, only a prostitute can be all things to all 
men. The crux of the problem, then, is what 
does it hold for you? How can you get the most 
out of it? 

The Negro is not “everybody” or even a 
majority and is given consideration in the dailies 
only as such pleases “everybody,” the majority, 
or that woefully small phantom minority known 
as the dominant class which comes first, last, 
and always in the press. America’s One-Tenth 
is not the only group left out or underrated in 
what makes news. Over 1,000 trade journals, 
newspapers of various races, and other publica- 
tions substantiate this fact. Hence, there is no 
base to doubt the failure of the press to satisfy 
specific interests of the Negro. 


The only reason for the Negro press is an 
attempt to give proper perspective to what we 
read in the general press. Despite half-hearted 
support, our editors do an excellent job of cor- 
recting distortions, giving just emphasis, and 
adding suppressed information which champion 
our right to a stake in the status quo. But, this 
plausible weekly effort cannot cover all of the 
material read by Negro America and the im- 
pressions ceaselessly hammered into its head 

—via veiled purposes, trickiness of words, use- 
less abstractions, exorbitant ideals, insipid gen- 
eralities, and under and/or over statement 
This crucial situation cautions each and every 
Negro to edit what he reads in the dailies, mag- 
azines, journals, and books; what he sees on the 
screen; and, what he hears on the radio. 


It’s foolish to assume that the average reader 
can approximate the uncanny accuracy of the 
seasoned editor. But, he can get more out of his 
reading if he would give more attention to ana- 
lyzing his mental-food before he attempts to 
digest it. The crude trial-and-error method, if 
persistently followed, leads to automatic ease of 
scientific interpretations, valid conclusions, and 
pertinent suggestions—or, a clear understanding 
of what, how, and why things are as they are. 


Even if the writer were capable of telling Hou 
to Edit What You Read, space limitations of 
this article would not suffice. Therefore, with- 
out apologetic ado, this manuscript is not a 
“How to do it” article and has only one aim: 
to remindor suggest the dire need for vigilant 
consideration of what any minority reads—es- 
pecially the Negro. If and when this need is 
definitely recognized something will be done 
about it. The following brief comments on the 
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nature of the operation of the major molders of 
our opinions will bring this urgent need closer 
to realization. 

A summary of criticism of the Negro press is: 
“It reeks with race prejudice.” Quite true. . . . 
But, the general press is even more prejudiced 
due to its deaf-ear to cries of racial injustice, 
ever-readiness to tone down shocking realistic 
details, and unerring efforts to reduce the Negro 
to a lower position in his own eyes and in the 
eyes of others. It would not be quite so bad if 
editorial opinions were kept on the editorial 
page or labeled as such. The entire bulk of man- 
uscript, photos, and ads operates under direct 
orders to generally taboo social criticism. Good, 
bad, or indifferent—the status quo must be pre- 
served. It is . . . as much as is in the power of 
the press. All the way from the New York 
Mirror to the New York Times the Negro 
comes in for degrading analysis—which could 
not be called either completely derogatory, 
nor complimentary or elevating. PM is the lone 
exception. . . . But, it is still a voice crying in 
the wilderness—because too many folk not only 
do not read PM, but think it refers only to the 
“afternoon.” 


The Negro comes closer to getting his “just 

dues” in the daily sports and theatre sections 
than anywhere else. . . . But, even here some- 
thing is lacking. Expressions demanding or re- 
questing fair-play for the men and women of 
color are practically nil. Thousands of words 
and photos telling “everybody” of the Negro’s 
greatness as a musician will be found. 
But, you will look in vain for exposes on open- 
ing-up worthwile radio commercial programs 
for them. In sports, except in the boxing profes- 
sion, the same line is true. Such left-handed 
compliments are used to opiate and detour 
thoughts and actions for real recognition based 
on merit. In other departments no attempt is 
made to pacify omission and play-down 
is the vogue. 

All we know, whether scientifically or empiri- 
cally, we know it as a result of words and the 
impressions words give ideas. Contemporary his- 
tory is shaped by the desirable elements and 
the glamour ballyhoo of the press in recording 
events from day to day. Important segments in 
the press today will fill the pages of history. 
Tendencies to glorify the democratic ideal, but 
to do nothing to make it a reality will be passed 
on to posterity—unless something is done to 
rectify this abuse. Editing what you read, rather 
than accepting such flapdoodle lock-stock-and- 
barrel, will help. 
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The major items of the day are not nm -¢. 
sarily the major items for your interest ind 
rumination. The length of an article, the f: 
glint in a feature, or the prominent pos 
they receive do not signify their true meri 
you think as a Negro. Giving an item the 
sideration its conspicuous headline seems to 
rant is a sure way to fall prey of the ung 
act of under-rating other worthwhile news 
velopments. More than often it is necessar 
rewrite and re-emphasize (in your mind 
material as it would lead to a better underst 
ing of the race problem and make possibk 
molested “economic opportunity, educations 
opportunity, decent housing, participation 
Government, fairness at law, normal couric 
and equality in public services” and prove 
Negroes “are men of goodwill seeking good 
from others.” 


The Myth of the Negro Past by Melville | 
Herskovits was reviewed by Ruth Benedict of 
Columbia University in the New York Herald 
Tribune Books (January 18, 1942) and placed 
in an obscure position on page 16. Because this 
book breaks down the misconception that the 
Negro in the New World is without a rich past, 
it made the front page (in my mental rewriting 
or editing ). Another book review (When People: 
Meet by A. Locke and B. J. Stern) was buried 
on a back page of this same paper three weeks 
later, but in my rewrite edition it made a from 
page headline because it pointed out that “our 
country . . . must enlist its minorities in its na- 
tional program or else.” Four days after a Negri 
paper had published the name of the Negr 
messman who distinguished himself at Pear! 
Harbor, the “All the news that’s fit to print” 
New York Times carried a submerged brief note 
on a back page. Tiny notes on Army camp flare- 
ups, housing riots, lynching, ef al all receive 
different emphasis when editing what you read 
The same process is carried on and on. 


This type of analysis is particularly needed 
in the crisis of war as minorities are among the 
first to be deprived of their rights. Out of such 
may grow bitter criticism, but such is needed & 
strengthen our democratic order. Without such. 
we will be getting less and less of what we need 
more and more of—if national unity, the “four 
freedoms,” and the Atlantic Charter are to be 
realized. It then becomes a duty of each and 
every Negro to edit what he reads and thereby 
aid national defense by doing his bit for 2 
Double Victory—over home-made and foreign 
anti-democratic forces. . . . Otherwise, we may 
win the war and lose the peace. 





@ By WALTER R. CHIVERS 


EAL leadership evolves out of crises. This 
R fact applies as accurately to business as 

it does to any other phase of life. Al- 
ready the present national crisis, even though still 
in its infancy, has given many new and daring 
leaders to American business. They are men 
with an economic philosophy that would have 
been considered intolerably radical even during 
the direst days of our recent economic depres- 
sion. The difference between the years of the 
“Depression” and the present economic situa- 
tion is that the former never became hopeless 
in the minds of the “economic imperialists” and 
finance-capitalists. To the very end they main- 
tained confidence in their ability to swing the 
pendulum back, even, as far as 1914. 

These same men are being forced to admit 
that the present economic debacle is a real revo- 
lution. While it is distasteful to them its com- 
plete lack of favorable temporary reaction to 
the known hypodermics has awakened them to 
the need of desperate methods if they are to 
survive. They realize that if they are to survive 
they must pull themselves up by their own boot- 
straps. 

When a man or group of men are oblivious 
to their own destruction they cannot continue 
to exist. The ability to sense the forces of self- 
destruction is prerequisite to continued self- 
preservation. When these forces reduce a people 
to a certain level they become consciously self- 
interested. It is still a glowing fact after these 
hundreds of years of preachment of Christian 
philosophy that the apparently national human 
desire for self-preservation is predominately in- 


Employees of the Atlanta “Daily World,” Atlanta, Ga., 
in wus type room. 


dividual. It shows itself in racial group effort 
only when it is perfectly obvious that preserva- 
tion of the group is basically essential to the in- 
dividual self-interest. 

The prevailing business in these United States 
is monopolistic in scope and finance-capitalisti 
in nature. The significant fact about finance- 
capitalism is that it places profits above the gen- 
eral societal welfare, especially if that welfare 
is to be conditioned upon a drastic reduction in 
wealth. Its operating philosophy might be stat- 
ed “as every man for himself and the devil for 
us all.” 

Thus the business crisis in our country takes 
on a definitely racial hue. This is true because 
the monopolistic business empires are owned 
and controlled by white people, who in turn 
have the national sympathy of the government 
which is monopolized by white people. What 
stronger preferential bond can be imagined than 
that of blood brotherhood? The frantic state 
of these “big business moguls” has been ade- 
quately proven by their widely reported activi- 
ties in the captured countries of Europe. 

These European controllers of business were 
set upon so suddenly until they had no oppor- 
tunity to think and act upon defensive measures. 
They did, however, operate on the pattern of 
original nature designated as the urge for self- 
preservation. The moment left for action found 
them willing to sacrifice country, nation and 
prosperity-supported principles of ethics for in- 
dividual and family survival. 

The white American monopolistic proprict- 
ors have not been faced by such an obviously 
defeatist situation as yet. However, their whole 
empire and its accompanying theories of eco- 
nomics and business administration had its foun- 
dations badly damaged first by the reverbera- 
tions of foreign war and now by participation 
in an all inclusive war. Consequently they be- 
gan to think first about themselves. This was 
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marked when the relatively smaller businesses 
began to find themselves deprived of their tra- 
ditional support from the abler concerns. Many 
of the small businesses realized for the first time 
that the term “independent” which had been 
applied to them and which they had applied to 
themselves had not since the beginning of the 
reign of finance-capital been more than an illu- 
sion—a rather empty one at that. 

Consequently small business began to look to 
its laurels. It organized into political pressure 
groups, hired brilliant lobbyists; pooled re- 
sources for efficiency ; changed the characters of 
certain established businesses and made many 
mergers. The process is still active and open for 
any needed changes of the future. 

The small businesses referred to above, are, 
in the vast majority of instances, owned and 
controlled by white people. They realized that 
the brotherhood of racial consciousness had not 
been able to compete against blood brother- 
hood. Nevertheless there is enough of this tie 
left for its sympathy and concern to be with 
the small businesses of its own group first and 
foremost—sometimes, I believe finally. 

This realization of the weakness, even of the 
brotherhood of racial consciousness, rather sud- 
denly cut adrift the Negro business group who 
had depended for the most part, so thoroughly 
upon the honesty, friendship, and philanthropy 
of the “big business” controllers. In the South, 
where the majority of businesses operated by 
Negroes are located, this condition has meant 
that the “good white folks” who owned the 
particular Negro proprietor and who in turn 
were “owned” by him were forced in cold de- 
fense of blood brotherhood to completely sever 
the “ties that bound” them in “master-slave” 
bonds. 

As a result of the operating social forces Negro 
business was left to its own destiny. It could not 
effectively divide itself into big and small busi- 
ness, for by comparison with American concepts 
it is all small business. When set adrift by the 
controllers of the majority race conscious group 
these businesses were separate entities, minus the 
sense of interdependence that their erstwhile 
“props” have gained from thousands of years of 
operation. 

With the exception of a few isolated cases the 
Negro proprietors seemed to have suffered from 
a stroke of economic paralysis when left on their 
own. The remainder of this thesis will reveal 
the reason for this conclusion. 

I attended the first Annual Conference on 
“The Negro in Business” which convened in the 
Department of Commerce Auditorium at the 
invitation of the Secretary of Commerce. Many 
Negro business men of importance were in at- 
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tendance. Noticeable, however, was the absence 
of several heads of corporate concerns and lead- 
ers of national business organizations. I do not 
want to credit their absence to the fact that they 
were not scheduled for principal addresses of 
a biographical nature or that there were no na- 
tional officers to be elected. Suffice it to say 
that their absence should demand a real ex- 
planation when they present themselves for elec- 
tion or re-election. 

The program of the Conference was filled 
with authoritative representatives of Federal 
agencies interested in production, including the 
executive office of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. They were there for the purpose 
of interpreting their agencies to the conference 
and to answer questions. With one exception, 
they did this with remarkable frankness, cold de- 
tachment and considerable patience. 

I should like to emphasize “patience” because 
the ignorance of what the government was do- 
ing for business and how to qualify for Federal 
aid displayed by some of the most important 
of these Negro business men was disheartening. 
One man, for instance, insisted that the R.F.C. 
was doing nothing for the little business man. 
He was put back considerably when told by the 
Chairman of R.F.C. that seventy-eight percent 
of its loans had been to business capitalized at 
$25,000 or less. 

Neither then nor since have I been able to dis- 
cern any general consciousness of the need for 
united efforts commensurate with the current 
distress of small business emanating from au- 
thoritative Negro business sources. Can the 
executive boards, for instance, of our insurance 
companies conceive of the survival values to be 
gained from large scale mergers? Do they real- 
ize that such strengthening of their capital struc- 








ture and the subsequent streamlining of their 
procedures will give them more non-debatable 
.rguments for participation in proposed govern- 
ment-private concern insurance programs? Do 
they actually see the challenge of a growing 
social security program and the inclusive war 
program to all small insurance business and most 
assuredly to Negro business ? 

Along with all small “independent” grocery 
stores, as an example, Negro grocery store pro- 
prietors further shackled with racial incon- 
veniences, are sorely feeling the pressure of ra- 
tioning. Not only are racial loyal credit custom- 
ers transferring their trade to the chain stores 
because the increase in food prices is forcing 
them “to look at their pennies” with new ap- 
preciation but the small stores are facing mount- 
ing difficulties in getting certain basic foods. 
The “independent” filling stations are strug- 
gling in the throes of an almost certain death 
unless aid comes quickly. They could merge into 
larger units and thus be able to compete for 
tire and repair work on a time basis. Overhead 
would be so radically reduced as to make pro- 
fits more certain. They might even hope to con- 
vert their equipment into uses necessary to na- 
tional defense. 

The complaint of some of these proprietors 
will be that they are rendered incapable of fight- 
ing by political impotence. Political impotence 


is simply an added obstacle requiring harder 
thinking but its effects are not totally insur- 
mountable. The need for competent producers 
in this emergency will tend increasingly to give 
this impotence virility. Resources, however, can 
be pooled even if it, as it well might, necessitates 
changes in the character of several widely vary- 


ing businesses and the creation of entirely new 
structures. The large cosmetic concerns hav: 
capital, machinery, and intelligent executives. 
They might form large chemical combines. 
The government will need even larger quan- 
tities of chemicals. The combined machinery 
of small bottling works might lend themselves 
to profitable conversion. A merger of a number 
of bakeries would place them in a favorable 
position for securing Federal baking contracts. 

It is not really remarkable that businesses 
should succeed in prosperous times for then the 
aleatory element can be very largely depended 
upon. However, it takes genius, courage and 
the pioneer spirit of adventure for business suc- 
cess during national crises, especially if these 
crises are essentially economic. Where then is 
our business genius ? 

If it really exists, I am wondering whether 
or not it is hidden under a thick veil of selfish- 
ness—some might prefer “rugged -individual- 
ism”’-—they are however synonymous terms. Is 
it possible that Negroes would see their busi- 
ness destroyed simply because one concern can- 
not operate smoothly with several presidents ? 
Is the concern of many Negro businesses more 
with what would happen to their heavy fam- 
ily pay rolls than with long-term survival ? 

Often after talking with important Negro busi- 
ness men I have a feeling that they have never 
been nor do they want to be emotionally and 
mentally emancipated from “their white folks.” 
So long have they depended on the white man’s 
advice and guidance until they can not bring 
themselves to realize that the white man is now 
applying everything he has toward individual 
survival. 


Bread just removed from oven and ready for packing in the plant of the Brown Bomber Baking Co., New York City. 
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VEN during these days of national peril, 
E the ugly form of racial prejudice shows 

itself in order to maintain the status quo 
for the colored American. A few years ago, 
though not to so violent a degree, this same sit- 
uation was evident. To stem this tide of racial 
reaction, friends of the race developed the 
practice of creating special Negro administra- 
tors. This at best, however, could be no more 
than a temporary or palliative device pending 
the day when there would be a normal and 
equitable filtration of colored citizens into the 
Federal service upon the basis of numbers and 
the position occupied. 

Such a desideratum could be realized more 
quickly with the appearance, in high key posi- 
tions of the Government Service, of men motiv- 
ated more strongly by the urge to mete out 
simple justice to colored Americans. If a past 
record indicates what future performance will 
be, then the Negro should feel encouraged by 
the appointment of Philip B. Fleming, Brigadier 
General, Corps of Enginers, U. S. A., to the 
high position of Administrator of the Federal 
Works Agency. This vast organization includes 
the U. S. Housing Authority, the Public Build- 
ings Administration, the Public Roads Adminis- 
tration and the Works Progress Administration. 

During his term as the Administrator of the 
Wages and Hours Division of the Labor Depart- 
ment where he served before coming to the Fed- 
eral Works Agency, General Fleming made 
the enforcement of the law a respectable as well 
as an acceptable function of an administrative 
officer. For example, he told a branch of the 
powerful American Bankers’ Association, oyt in 
his native state of Iowa, that its members must 
pay their employees a legal wage and work these 
employees at legal hours. The bankers listened 
to the General and vigorously applauded him 
for what he had told them. The employees af- 
fected here were, principally, white. The acid 
test, then, was—how did the colored brother 
fare at the General’s hands? 

A very clear example of the benefits to col- 
ored people is acorded by the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad case. Before the law became 
effective, the railroad had been paying its main- 
tenance of way employees—track walkers, sec- 
tion hands, etc.—considerably less than the law 
required. At the same time, it had furnished 
them “houses” in which to live, the “houses” 
consisting usually of abandoned and remodeled 
box cars. No charge ever had been made for 
the use of these dwelling places. At the time the 
law became effective, the railroad did not in- 
crease the wages to the amount required, but 
it did start to deduct from wages rental charges 
for the houses. An investigation ordered by Gen- 
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@ By CHARLES S. DUKE 


eral Fleming disclosed, however, that exorbi- 
tant rentals were being charged for some of th 
box car houses, and that in numerous instances, 
the men were being charged for box cars even 
though they refused to live in them. 

The law permits deductions from, or additions 
to, wages for board, lodging or other facilities 
customarily furnished by the employer to his 
employee. It provides, however, that the cost of 
such facilities must be a reasonable one, as de- 
termined by the Administrator. 

As a result of the investigation ordered by 
General Fleming, the Atlantic Coast Line was 
required to pay $259,000 in restitution to 6,469 
employees, most of whom were Negroes. Later, 
the General caused hearings to be held at which 
the reasonable cost of the box car houses was 
determined. The result was that the rental 
charges were very drastically reduced. Many 
other charges for other “facilities” that had been 
made by the railroad were disallowed alto- 
gether. 


‘THE plight of the red caps or station porters 

has been a tragic story in the field of economics. 
The General has sat up with this problem and 
made the railroad companies a little more re- 
spectful of their rights. He became personally 
interested in the economic welfare of Negro rail- 
road workers, many of whom he came to know 
in his travels about the country. Station porters 





or red caps, previously had been paid only in 
tips. When the law became effective, many of 
the terminals and railroads employing red 
caps, set up an accounting system under which 
the red caps were required to report daily the 
amount received in tips. If the total received 
was not sufficient to compensate them, accord- 
ing at least to the legal rate, the employer was 
to make up the difference. There is evidence 
to indicate that some of these employees felt 
that they were being coerced into reporting that 
they had received at least enough to compensate 
them at the legal minimum rate when that had 
not in fact been so. 

Later, the employers generally abandoned 
that system and instituted the present plan un- 
der which checks are sold to the red caps at 
10 cents each, one to be attached to each bag 
or parcel carried, the passenger to pay 10 cents 
for each. Complaints that this system has not 
worked satisfactorily led General Fleming to or- 
der hearings to determine whether the plan ade- 
quately safeguarded the rights of the red caps 
under the law. Hearings were held in St. Louis 
Chicago, New York and Washington at which 
many red caps testified. 

Upon the recommendation of a special in- 
dustry committee, General Fleming issued a 
wage order establishing 36 cents an hour as the 
minimum wage on the principal trunk line rail- 
roads. The vast majority of dining car waiters 
are affected. The railroads customarily charged 
the waiters for the meals they themselves con- 
sumed on the dining cars, and here again the 
question of “reasonable cost” arose. General 
Fleming ordered hearings to be held to deter- 
mine the reasonable cost of the meals. Much 
evidence was taken, and many dining car wait- 
ers testified. 


N the tobacco growing states of the South, 

Negroes are almost exclusively employed as 
tobacco strippers and stemmers. Prior to the 
Wage and Hour Law, such workers were paid 
as little as 5 cents an hour. Under the law they 
are now receiving not less than 30 cents an 
hour. 

In the summer of 1939, when the law had 
been in effect less than a year, the Richmond 
Va.) News Leader commented editorially 
upon the vast improvement that had resulted. 


It pointed out that many slum tenements in 
Richmond had been abandoned for better hous- 
ing, and that the employers were getting so great 
an improvement in the quality of the work done 
that the higher wage rates had not worked as a 
hardship. The editorial said that there was no 
doubt that experience would show that many 
other traditionally low-wage areas in the South 
would similarly benefit. 

As a matter of fact, many newspapers in the 
South which were opposed to the Wage Hour 
Law at the time of its enactment, have since 
become warm defenders of the statute. South- 
ern retail merchants are especially pleased by 
the results because workers usually spend their 
higher wages with them for food and clothing 
and other necessities of life. The South is com- 
ing to realize that Southern prosperity cannot 
be built upon low wages, either for the colored 
or the white. 

The Wage and Hour Law applies to workers 
engaged in interstate commerce or in the pro- 
duction of goods for interstate commerce. 

As a requisite to enforcement of the law, the 
Wage and Hour Division inspects the establish- 
ments in which workers are employed in inter- 
state commerce, or in the production of goods 
for interstate commerce. 

When inspections reveal wilful violations of 
the Act, the case is referred to the Division’s at- 
torneys for appropriate action. Such action 
usually takes the form of a suit for injunction to 
restrain future violations, although criminal 
prosecutions have been instigated in about 100 
cases, resulting in the collection of nearly $200,- 
000 in fines. 

Even when employers were found to have 
violated the law as a result of misunderstanding, 
or their violations were technical or non-wilful, 
General Fleming insisted that restitution be paid 
to the employees in an amount equal to the dif- 
ference between what the worker actually was 
paid and what he should have been paid under 
the law. To date, about $20,000,000 has been 
collected in such restitutions for some 500,000 
employees. 


Although housing activities have been taken 
from the Federal Works Administration which 
General Fleming heads, there is a big program 
of public works touching Negro life at many 
points still to be carried out by the Federal 
Works Administration. 
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Anne Brown, star of “Porgy and Bess,” presents first 
National Urban League Match Packet to Wendell L. 
Willkie. 

WENDELL L. WILLKIE LAUNCHES 
LEAGUE'S MATCH CAMPAIGN 
Wendell L. Willkie wished the National Urban 


League “all the luck in the world” in its Match Cam- 
paign to make thousands of jobs available to skilled and 
Willkie 
campaign to 


trained Negro workers in defense industries. Mr 
endorsed the National Urban League's 
break down discrimination industries by ac- 
cepting the first of hundreds of thousands of League 
match packets from Miss Anne Brown, star of “Porgy 
and Bess.” The presentation ceremony took place at 
Mr. Willkie’s office at 15 Broad Street, New York City, 
on March 30. 

In presenting the matches to Mr. Willkie, Miss Brown 
“For too long, the Negro has been shut out of 


in defense 


said : 
many industrial firms, occupations, and training pro- 
grams. He has been the last to be hired, the first to 
be fired. It is our hope that these match packets will help 
make the American employer and worker conscious of 
the Negro and his right and his desire to contribute to 
the defense effort, and that every American will spread 
these match packets in the imterest of national unity 
and victory.” 
Mr. Willkie accepted the brown, green and white 
match packet which carries the legend 
Defense and Democracy Depend on You 
1/10th of America’s Citizens Are Negroes 
Train Them—Hire Them—Work with Them 
and said: “I want to thank you very much for coming 
to see me. I hope you have all the luck in the world in 
your campaign.” 
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the Month 


NEGRO BOY SCOUTS 
ON THE INCREASE 


Membership in the Boy 


Scouts of America is avail- 
able to any boy, regardless of race, color or 
matter where he lives. Negro boys are taking to S 
ing in greater numbers than ever before. There are w 
over 60,009 Negro boys who are Scouts in the United 
States New York, 


and Louisville each having 


with Chicago, Baltimore, 


more than 1,000 enrol 


Scouting among Negroes has had its greatest gains 


in 1941 when there was an increase of almost twe: 
percent. In Region Six, comprising North Carol 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida there was a 58 
percent gain, bringing the membership in those stat 


to nearly 9,000 


Last year more Boy Scout Councils provided adequate 
inspired by the fine 
Scout camps for Negroes at Atlanta and Louisville. I 

Negro the St. Boy 
has one of the finest camp properties in 
consisting of 400 acres of woodland with a fine stream 
rolling hills. The 
at Gastonia, N. C., has re- 


camp sites for Negro boys, 


Council now 
the 


boys Louis Scout 


country 
of water and plenty of Piedmont 
Council with headquarters 
new Scout site for 


cently obtained a splendid camp 


Negro boys near famous Kings Mountain 

The Board in 1941, in order to 
aid the promotion of Scouting among more Negro boy 
granted $17,500 
Negro leaders to serve as full-time Field Scout Execu- 


General Education 


toward the employment of qualified 


tives 
4 boy must be 


He may become a Cub at 9 and at 12 


12 years of age before he can be- 
come a Scout. 
“graduate” into a Boy Scout Troop. Cubbing is a neigh- 
borhood-centered program for boys 9, 10 and I1 
is different 
program but has many interesting activities, skills, stunts 


years 


of age. It from Scouting in uniform and 


and games for younger boys 


* * * 


PITTSBURGH LEAGUE EXECUTIVE TO SERVE 
ANOTHER TERM ON COUNTY BOARD 


The Honorable Arthur H. James, Governor of Pen: 


sylvania, has renominated R. Maurice Moss, executiv 
secretary of the Urban League of Pittsbugh, for 
other term as a member of the Allegheny County Boar: 
of Public Assistance. Mr. 
Board in May, 1939, and 
man of its Personnel and Administrative Practices Com- 
mittee. The County Board has 950 employees and 


monthly budget, at the present time of $1,030,000. 


Moss was first named to this 


is now its secretary and chair- 


Mr. Moss has also been a member, since its organiza- 
tion, of the local Fair Rent Committee cited by th 
office of Leon Henderson, Price Administrator, as one 
of the most in the nation. To date it has 
heard and rendered decisions in more than four hundred 


effective 


cases; has gone into court five times to enforce its de- 
cisions, and in each case has scored a victory. 


creed, no 


Det it 








tion 
foren 
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CINCINNATI LAWYER NAMED TO 
OFFICE OF FACTS AND FIGURES 


Theodore M. Berry, a Cincinnati lawyer, was ap 


poit recently to the morale division of the Office of 
Fac nd Figures. This office is under the direction of 
Ay uld MacLeish, Librarian of Congress. 


4: the time of his appointment, Mr. Berry was serv- 
assistant prosecuting attorney of Hamilton 

( , the first Negro ever appointed to this office in 
inty. He will serve as a liaison officer and as chief 

f ale for minority groups. Mr. Berry is a graduate 

of the University of Cincinnati and of its law 

sch For the past ten years he has been engaged in 
essful law practice in Cincinnati 


. a * 


PEARL S. BUCK URGES MOBILIZATION OF 
NEGRO AND COLONIAL PEOPLES 


Pearl S. Buck, noted American author and authority 
on the Far East, has joined Paul Robeson, Dr. Channing 
H. Tobias, of the National Council of the Young Men's 
Christian Association, and Max Yergan, executive direc- 
tor of the Council on African Affairs, as a featured 
speaker for the mass public rally to be held April 8th 
at Manhattan Center. The purpose of this meeting is to 
uree immediate mobilization of the Negro and colonial 
peoples for the fight against fascism. The vital stake of 
the Negro and colonial people in a victory of the United 
Nations, and the important role they can play in speed- 
ing that victory will be highlighted 

Dr. Tobias will be chairman of the meeting, which 
is under the auspices of the Council on African Affairs, 
8 West 40th Street, New York City 


* * * 


LABOR JOURNAL PRAISES SECRETARY 
OF NEW ORLEANS URBAN LEAGUE 


In a recent edition of The Labor Record, a New 
Orleans organ of the American Federation of Labor, 
Clarence A. Laws, industrial secretary of the New 
Orleans Urban League, was commended for cooperating 
with organized labor. The following are excerpts taken 
from The Labor Record: 

“One of the most active and foremost figures assist- 
ing his race to a higher standard of living and educa- 
tion is Mr. Clarence A. Laws, secretary of one of the 
foremost colored organizations of the South, New Or- 
leans Urban League. 

“Mr. Laws is always willing to assist New Orleans 
and his race in any project that promises to be of 
benefit. We feel that such men deserve commendation 
and with this in mind we dedicate this story to him and 
the New Orleans Urban League. 

“If labor is to progress and reach a high plane of liv- 
ing and understanding between fellow workers, it is es- 
sential that men who understand their people take an 
active interest in promoting this understanding. We are 
pleased to say that Mr. Laws has cooperated in every 
way possible.” 


The Labor Record, according to its own statement, 
is “An ally of the A. F. of L., but independently owned 
has, during thirty years, advocated sound economic 
policies in behalf of labor-employing enterprise.” 


, 








DR. F. D. PATTERSON; CLAUDE BARNETT 
TO ASSIST SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


Dr. F. D. Patterson, president of Tuskegee Institute, 
and Claude A. Barnett, director of the Associated Negro 
Press, have been named special assistants to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. The announcement of the appoint- 
ments was made recently by Secretary Claude R 
Wickard 

Dr. Patterson and Mr. 


consultants and advisers on important problems af- 


Barnett will serve as 


fecting Negro farmers and their part in the war effort 
One of their special functions will be to help insure the 
integration and full participation of Negro farmers in 
the Food-for-Freedom campaign. Dr. Patterson and 
Mr. Barnett will continue to make their respective head 
quarters at Tuskegee and Chicago. 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY STAR STUDENT 
APPEARS ON FRED ALLEN PROGRAM 


June McMechen, daughter of a Hannibal, Missouri, 
physician ; a senior at Howard University, Washington, 
D. C., recently was elected most-talented-student by her 
classmates. As a result of her vocal talent she won an 
expense-free trip to New York and a $200 award to 
appear as guest-star with Fred Allen’s “Texaco Star 
Theatre” program on Columbia network, Sunday, March 
29. Miss McMechen sang Gounod’s “Ave Maria” with 
an orchestral accompaniment of 26 musicians conducted 
by Al Goodman. 

Howard University is one of 39 American colleges 
and universities chosen by Vick Knight, producer of 
the Fred Allen show, to be honored on his weekly pro- 


gram. To date, it is the only Negro institution selected 








june McMechen and Fred Allen on the Texaco Star 
Theatre program, Columbia Broadcasting System. 
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Basic and advanced Flying School for Negro Air Corps Cadet 
Tuskegee, Ala. Left to right: Lemuel R. Custis, Mac Ross, 
Charles DeBow, Frederick H. Moore, C. H. Flowers, Jr., 
George Levi Knox: Lt. Donald B. McPherson, Air Corps- 
Director of Basic Training, explaining a cross country flight 
as cadets look on—Lee Rayford. Sherman W. White, jr., 
George S. Roberts, James B. Knighten. Messrs. Custis, Ross, 
DeBow and Roberts are now 2nd Lieutenant 


FIRST NEGRO OFFICERS COMMISSIONED 
IN U. S. AIR CORPS 


On March 7, commissions as 2nd Lieutenants in the 
UL. S. Army Air Corps were awarded to a group of 
Negro pilots at the Post Theatre of the Air Corps Ad- 
vanced Flying School at Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 
Among those to receive commissions were: Capt. Ben- 
jamin O. Davis, Jr.; Cadets Mac Ross and George 
Spencer Roberts, both of West Virginia; Lemuel R. 
Custis, Hartford, Connecticut; Charles Henry DeBow, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, and Hampton Institute. 

Captain Benjamin O. Davis, Jr., is the son of Briga- 
dier General Benjamin O. Davis and is a graduate of 
West Point Military Academy. His first assignment was 
to Fort Benning, Georgia. After about one year he was 
transferred to Tuskegee Institute as professor of mili- 
tary science and tactics. In the spring of 1941 he was 
sent to Fort Riley, Kansas, as aide to Brigadier General 
Davis. Early in the summer Captain Davis returned 
to Tuskegee Institute to begin pilot training in the Air 
Corps Detachment Primary Flying School there. 

Lieutenant Roberts received advanced flying train- 
ing in the Civilian Pilot Training course at Tuskegee 
Institute before entering Air Corps Primary Training 

a 
URBAN LEAGUE OF MONMOUTH COUNTY, 
NEW JERSEY, DISBANDS 


The Monmouth County Urban League, a New Jersey 
affiliate of the National Urban League for seven years, 
has been dissolved, according to an announcement made 
recently by Lester B. Granger, executive secretary of 
the National Urban League. The action was taken by 
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the Board of Directors of the Monmouth Coun:y oy. 
ganization following conferences with a national 

The reason given was the inability of the local 

to meet certain objectives and standards whic 
outlined by the national officers as being funda 

to an Urban League program 

The Monmouth County League was establis! 
1935 through the interest of Paul Prayer, who 
its first executive secretary The original funds 
provided by the City Council of Asbury Park, 
voted a grant of $1,500.00 from proceeds of the f 
Morro Castle wreck. After Mr. Prayer’s death, ( 
C. Berkley was appointed executive secretary, and 
had been an Asbury Park organization was expan 
county-wide proportions, the name being chang 
the Urban League of Monmouth County. Mr. B 
resigned in 1939 and Walter J. Upperman wa 
pointed executive secretary in his place. The Le 
program under Mr. Upperman’s direction had 
chiefly recreational, with centers established in A 
Park, Matawan, Navesink and Freehold 

Lack of funds which hampered the organization 
its very start is believed to have played a part ix 
Board’s decision. 

Dropping of affiliation with the National 1 
League, and discontinuance of “Urban League” as 
of its name does not mean abandoning the prog 
The present work will be carried on under a new orgar 


ization without affiliation with any national progran 
= = 


DAVID SARNOFF CALLS ATTENTION OF RCA 
TO PRESIDENT’S EXECUTIVE ORDER 


Quoted below are excerpts from a letter sent by David 
Sarnoff, president, Radio Corporation of America, to 
all RCA Companies, their 
heads, on January 31, 1942: 

“On June 25, 1941, the President of the United 
States issued Executive Order No. 8802 which reads 
in part as follows: 

“*WHEREAS, it is the policy of the United States 
to encourage full participation in the National Defens 
Program by all citizens of the United States, regardles 
of race, creed, color, or national origin, in the firm 
belief that the democratic way of life within the nation 
can be defended successfully only with the help and 
support of all groups within its borders: 

“‘# # * I do hereby reaffirm the policy of the 
United States that there shall be no discrimination in 
the employment of workers in defense industries or gov- 
ernment because of race, creed, color, or national origin, 
and I do hereby declare that it is the duty of employers 
and of labor organizations, in furtherance of said policy 
and of this order to provide for the full and equitable 
participation of all workers in defense industries, with- 
out discrimination because of race, creed, color, or 
national origin * * *.’ 

“This order provided for a ‘Committee on Fair Em- 
ployment Practice’ and I was appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States a member of that Commit- 
tee, which consists of six men. 

“On several occasions I have announced that the 
policy of Radio Corporation of America and its subsi- 
diary companies agrees with the spirit and letter of the 
policy set forth in this Executive Order and I take this 





oppo! 
RCA 
“A 

execu 
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fice 0 
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opportunity to reaffirm this policy to all employees of 
RCA Companies. 

“All policies need supervision from time to time by the 
executives in charge and this one needs special atten- 
tion. Accordingly, the head of each company and de- 
partment should instruct all employment managers, of- 
fice managers or those dealing in any way with the em- 
ployment of individuals that they shall follow the spirit 
and letter of the policy set forth in Executive Order 
No. 8802 and, further, that it is improper to make in- 
quiry of an applicant for employment regarding his race 
or religion or to base any recommendation for employ- 
ment upon such facts. 

“Action shall be taken on this Order as quickly as 
possible and a report shall be made to me of what steps 
have been taken to insure compliance with the spirit and 
letter of the policy of the United States as set forth ir 
the President’s Executive Order No. 8802.” 

* * — 


LEAGUE MID-WEST REGIONAL CONFERENCE 
HELD IN KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Urban League workers from Wisconsin, Nebraska, 
Minnesota, and Missouri convened in a three-day Mid- 
West Regional Conference in Kansas City, March 13, 
14, 15. The conference theme, “Negro Employment in 
the War and Victory Programs,” was addressed to trade 
snions, placement, training, civilian defense governmen- 
tal programs and post war problems of the Negro 

Reports from League delegates in the Middle-Western 

ndicated that although progress has been cited 

policies of the United States Employment Servic: 

federalization, discriminatory practices existed in 
areas in the classification, placement and referral 
gro applicants for defense training 

Conference was climaxed by the Twenty-third 

meeting of the Kansas City Urban League at 
by 500 white and Negro citizens. Lester B 

executive secretary of the National Urhbar 
was the principal speaker and urged Negros 


an aggressive, intelligent approach to the w 


f they wish to attain a greater share of Americar 


acy after the war Mr. Granger warned that 
gro could not afford to stand aloof from Amer1 


esent struggle during the war, bu while not 


ng undemocratic mal-practice ir societ 
race leaders by advancement n the grou 
prepare for the new social r in which the 
st share if democracy as a way ife i satisf, 
people who are now fighting 


* * * 


NEGRO MUSICIAN TO LEAD 
LONDON PHILHARMONIC 


Rudolf Dunbar, Negro clarinetist, will conduct th 
London Philharmonic Orchestra on April 26 in a cor 
to raise funds for persons of African descent fight- 

or the Allies, it was announced in London recently 
Stepping on the podium in Albert Hall where Arturo 
nini, Sir Thomas Beecham and John Barbirolli 
appeared, Dunbar will conduct the ‘Afro-American’ 
phony of the Negro composer, William Grant Still 
“Dunbar, who is thirty-five vears old, is, in addition 
musical pursuits, the London correspondent for 


\ssociated Negro Press of America.” 


SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY OF VIRGINIA 
RELEASES FACTS AND FIGURES 


In another section of Opportunity, the Southern Aid 
Society of Virginia, Inc., is releasing its annual financial 
statement, covering its 49th consecutive year of business. 

During 1941, this company paid in sick, accident and 
death claims, cash surrenders and loans to policyholders 
and salaries, wages, commissions and bonuses, pensions 
to aged and retired employees, larger amounts than in 
any previous year of its history. In doing so, this com- 
pany lived up to its boast that it exists primarily to 
provide the largest possible measure of insurance service 
to its policyholders, and employment to the largest num- 
ber of colored men and women under conditions and 
remuneration better than is afforded them in other em- 
ployment opportunities. For instance, during 1941 i 
paid its superintendents, clerks, agents and other em- 
ployees a total of $242,608.81, while its executive staff 
received only a total of $17,949.41 

Another striking feature of the operations of this com- 
pany is that it is one of the few industrial life insurance 
companies in the southland which carries a full legal 
reserve on each and every policy in force. In doing so, 
it provides unusual security for each premium entrusted 
to it. 

This company is also noted for the fact that among 
its officers and employees, there is a large number who 
have been in its service for more than 40 years; ‘n 
fact, the treasurer is the last of the original pioneers 
who organized it in February, 1893. The present official 
family embraces the following: James T. Carter, presi- 
dent and general counsel; B. A. Cephas, vice-president 
J. M. G. Ramsey, vice-presiden W. A. Jordan, secre- 
tary-manager, J. E. Hall, Jr., assistant secretary-mana- 
¢ I Baker, treasure: 4. C. Ellis, Charles N 
Jackson, J. N. Newman, E. Randolph and Percy 
Wilsor 


EASTERN REGIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
LEAGUE INDUSTIAL SECRETARIES 


Regional Cenf 

etaries was 

ty, <« Fet 

Nichols ndustrial 1 
National Urban League, 
ecretary Wayt L 
Armstrong Association of Philadel 
Harold A. Let? 
executive secretary of the New Jersey League, discussed 
the subject of “Employ rs.” while Seaton W. Manning 


industrial secretary of the Boston Urban League, spol 


Hopkins, exec 
secretary of th 


phia, presided at the first session 


on “Trade Unionism.” At the second session, Jam: 
H. Hubert, executive director of the New York Urbar 
League, presided, and Ann Tanneyhill, secretary of th 
League’s Bureau of Guidance and Placement, discussed 
“Vocational and Industrial Training,” and _ Bernice 
Kandel, assistant in Public Interpretation, the subject 
of “Public Relations; James N. Williams, executive sec- 
retary of the Providence Urban League, “Methods for 
Best Use of Governmental Services,” and Franklin O 
Nichols, “Relaticnship of the National Office to In- 
dustrial Program of Locals.” 
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New Books on 


Creative Writing of American Negroes 


THE NEGRO CARAVAN: WRITINGS BY AMER- 
ICAN NEGROES, selected and edited by Ster- 
ling A. Brown, Arthur P. Davis and Ulysses Lee. 
New York: The Dryden Press. $4.25. 


T is a startling—and also a rather humbling—experi- 

ence for a man who has devoted his maturity to the 
study of writing in America to discover that there is 
a large branch of it about which he 
ignorant. 
hands, I was well acquainted with the work of Richard 
Wright and James Weldon Johnson; Paul Laurence 
Dunbar and William Stanley 


remained largely 
Before The Negro Caravan came into my 


Braithwaite were much 
more than mere names to me; I had read novels by 
Claude McKay, Langston Hughes, Zora Neak 
Arna Bontemps and William Attaway; I knew the 
poetry of Countee Cullen and had been to hear him 
If I had been challenged I think I might 
have been inclined to boast that I had a reasonably 
wide acquaintance with the field. The truth, I discover, 
is that I knew approximately as much about the crea 
tive writing of American Negroes as one would be likely 
distracted and bewil- 
dered perusal of program notes at a symphony concert 

Many people probably assume, as I think I did, that 
the impulse toward self-expression began for the Negroes 
in our own time, 


Hurston, 


lecture. 


to learn about music from the 


after educational facilities had begur 
to be provided for them. But that is not true. The first 
Negro writers appeared in the Eighteenth Century be- 
fore the Revolutionary War had been fought. It is to 
me an illuminating and dramatic discovery that the 
first gentle and submissive plaint about slavery came 
from a self-educated Negro woman who anticipated by 
several years the impulse of the white world to seize its 
own freedom. That first murmur of wondering dis- 
tress (it cannot be called a complaint) from Phillis 
Wheatley announces a theme for Negro writing and gives 
it an older tradition of aspiration than the 
American literature can claim. 

There is another assumption which has been fatally 
attractive to the ignorant. 


rest of 


It is that Negro writing, pre- 
occupied with case histories of the race, is all very 
much alike. But as the editors of The Necro Caravan 
abundantly demonstate no glib judgment could be more 
precisely wrong. Negroes who lead the intellectual and 
the creative life must draw their inspiration from the 
same literary air as that which is breathed by other 
writers. They choose models and draw towards the com- 
fort of fellowship in some particular school. They are 
by no means drawn toward the same one. If Phillis 
Wheatley is the Felicia Hemans of Negro poetry, Claude 
McKay is its Edwin Arlington Robinson and Countee 
Cullen its T. S. Eliot (though I should not want to 
be asked to push that analogy beyond Eliot’s first period 
of elegant, brooding irony). In its early development 
the novel produced improving works which are very 
like the ones to be found in old bound copies of Godey’s 
Ladies Book and in our own time there have been 
Negro satirists as quiet and sly as Anne Parrish, Negro 
reformers as direct and realistic as Steinbeck. 
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Our Bookshelf” 


I think that the editors of The Negro Caraz 
well to emphasize its importance as a record of 
history. Books can be only so corpulent without 
ing through their seams and the 1,060 pages | 
under these covers can do little more than serve 
introduction to the talents represented Partic larly 
in the field of the novel it has been necessary to limi 
the artists to the sketchiest statement of their attitudes 
in scenes that stand well enough alone but which 
their full context to obtain memorable efforts. B 
book does offer a sampling of the changing moods of the 
centuries. And the strong emotional tug that flows 
through all this writing is toward the thing that al 
want, a sense of individual identity, integrity, di 
It declares itself with decorous ladylike submissi 
even in Phillis Wheatley who though she accepts s! 
for herself “. . . can . but pray others may 
feel tyrannic sway A stronger statement is to be 
in the early novels of William Wells Brown wh 
preoccupied with the problem of insecurity. A 
might belong to one man at night and becaus 
master indulged in a gamblers whim, the slave 
wake to find himself the property of someone else 
ready it is the sense of having no control of his di 
that is galling 

By the middle years of the Nineteenth 


resentment has found a voice in the orator, 


Century actual 
Frederick 
Douglass, who dares to say in Boston that when h 
considers American history and how the people “bared 
their bosoms to the storm of British artillery to resist 
simply a three penny tea tax and to assert their inde- 
pendence of the mother country I should welcome 
the intelligence tomorrow that the slaves have risen in 
the South and that the sable arms which had engaged 
in beautifying and adorning the South were engaged 
in spreading death and devastation there.” 

The mood of violence passes with the Civil War and 
Booker T. Washington paraphrases the optimistic faith 
in evolutionary progress which was so characteristic of 
American thinking at the turn of the century. “The 
wisest among my race understand that the agitation of 
questions of social equality is extremest folly and that 
progress in the enjoyment of all privileges that will com 
to us must be the result of severe and constant struggle 
rather than of artificial forcing. No race that has any- 
thing to contribute to the markets of the world is long 
in any degree ostracized.” 

But this patient belief in the bloodless triumph of 
right cannot survive the disillusionment of the First 
World War. Claude McKay taking up the theme in a 
finely wrought sonnet psychoanalyzes himself, seeking 
to find in his own temperament some of Americas 
strength so that he may withstand the hatred that 
America feels toward him, offering him only “the bread 
of bitterness.” 

The impulse to search one’s secret heart and to make 
literature of the tortured findings has passed. Americas 
writing has emerged from the jungle of the mind to 
deal frankly and objectively with social problems. The 
Angelo 
Herndon deals factually and explicitly in his autobiog- 


writings of Negroes reflect the same impulse. 
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raphy with a battle against social injustice. Richard 
Wright, standing at the moment well in the foreground 
of Negro writers, devotes his talents in the short story, 
vel, the essay form to a blunt and direct state- 
of how hard it is to live a life of human dignity 
the social conditions available to a majority of 
vembers of his race. 
at The Negro Caravan makes abundantly clear is 
fact that the same passion for freedom, the same 
preoccupation with the problems of social justice have 
stirred restlessly in the Negro consciousness as in the 
consciousness of America as a whole. The writings of 
Negroes show curiously exact parallels to the changing 
lines of development that can be traced in other native 
American writers. It is one of the strangest ironies of 
our political and social history that these lines have con- 
tinued not to touch each other. But they must be mad 
to do so. 

Now that we are at war again we must expect an- 
other shift in literary emphasis. So far the chang 
seems, among the most sober and conscientious writers, 
to direct us back toward faith in man’s ability to solve 
the problems of his relationships. Philosophers, econ- 
omists, political observers unite in the opinion that we 
shall emerge out of the chaos of the moment with many 
of our bitterest prejudices burned out of us forever 
Conflicts which even a quarter of a century ago 
seemed insoluble will simply have ceased to exist. Per- 
haps the next chapter to be added to the history of 
Negro writings will show that another difficult lesson 
of fellowship has been learned. 

The editors of The Negro Caravan have undertaken 
to show another thing. It is that Negro writers are the 
people best equipped to express the sentiments and con- 
victions of their race. Far from being the least dis- 
tressing aspect of any program of exploitation is that 
which the arts have practised against helpless minori- 
ties. People of sensibility have always blushed for the 
gross travesties which the theatre arts have unapologeti- 
cally put upon the Negroes, smearing a humorous dis- 
guise of burnt cork over oriental excesses of sentiment 
in the singing of a song and over stale formulae for the 
telling of funny stories. Worse still, of course, are the 
patronizing gestures of skillful people who have used 
their talents to strip away dignity from human beings. 
Nor is it possible to pretend that this has been done 
innocently. Powerful people have always known, cither 
consciously or unconsciously, that when you intend to 
violate sensibilities it is well to insist urbanely that your 
victim lacks sensibilities. Ignorance, lack of insight and 
callousness is the distasteful blend out of which many 
detached observers of the Negro drama have contrived 
their philosophic outlook. 

But in The Negro Caravan one sits down with men 
and women who have respect for their material. The 
styles are of many kinds but each is used to present a 
picture of a plight that deserves the best that one can 
summon up of sympathy and responsiveness. Even when 
the manner is angular or imitative, it is also sober and 
competent. Often it flashes with humor or eloquence ; 
often it is distinguished by that exquisite courtesy of the 
heart, a virtue which cannot be assumed but springs 
out of an understanding that is wide and a love that 
is deep. 


I am personally grateful that this work has been put 
into print because it has enlarged my horizon and given 
me an acquaintance with some fine American writers 
whom I have not known before. It is a book of major 
importance for students of both literature and social 
history, brought together out of what must certainly 
be a complete knowledge of the field and edited with 
the finest taste and judgment. 

—JAMES GRAY. 


A Louisiana Hayride— 
With Almost No Negroes 


LOUISIANA HAYRIDE. By Harnett T. Kane. New 
York: William Morrow and Company. $3.00. 


YR many years Southern apologists have sought to 

condition the national mind to the idea that en- 
franchisement of the Negro was a major crime. On the 
basis of highly exaggerated accounts of Negro corrup- 
tion, graft, and venality during Reconstruction, the bal- 
lot was taken from the inexperienced hands of “ignorant” 
and “deluded” Negroes, and bestowed upon a so-called 
enlightened white electorate. While admitting that the 
majority of these Southerners were poor and unedu- 
cated, apologists argued that through a heritage of 
white traditions they knew the proper uses of an instru- 
ment of so sacred a nature as the ballot. The “ignorant” 
Negroes did not. 

This is very much the attitude under which a theoreti- 
cal democratic government has functioned in the South 
since the end of the last century, although the virtual 
elimination of the Negro from the political affairs of 
Southern States has not prevented the appearance of 
many political maladjustments. “Longism” in Louisiana 
was only one of the many manifestations of political evils 
in States that effectively bar as much as fifty percent 
of their sovereign people from the polls. 

In Louisiana Hayride, Harnett T. Kane tells just 
how “enlightened” white voters of his native State made 
use of their golden opportunity. In colorful, “newspa- 
perman’s English,” he depicts the undercover activities, 
foibles, and fancies of a dynasty of boodlers, reaching 
from the throne to earls, counts, and hired henchmen. 

Huey P. Long was born of underprivileged parents in 
a North Louisiana parish. The poor whites of this com- 
munity were beset by many economic and social ills, and 
nurtured a rebellious bitterness against “rich folks” who 
would “sooner speak to a nigger than a poor white.” 
Nor did they forget the dark days of the Civil War, 
when “a man that owned ten slaves didn’t have to 
fight,” while poor men were conscripted. In this en- 
vironment Long was reared, and after an early marriage, 
went away to New Orleans, where he later graduated 
from the Tulane University law school. Then he en- 
tered politics, and rose rapidly from public service com- 
missioner to Governor, and from that post to U. S. Sen- 
ator and Share-the-Wealth crusader. With Louisiana 
at his feet, his insatiable ambition turned toward the 
White House, but a tragic death stepped between him 
and his dream. 

Long had loved power more than money, but those 
who followed in his wake placed the accent upon things 
financial. There was a lavish outpouring of the tax- 
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payers’ money through labyrinthine channels. Men who 
were formerly unknown built homes with gold toilet fix- 
tures, dug private lakes, rode blooded horses, and named 
great public works after themselves. Among these were 
“Cajuns of a smiling amorality”; Italians with under- 
world backgrounds that failed to debar them from 
public honors; Jews whose wealth grew greater “by the 
process of special favors that speak all languages”; and 
bringing up the rear in great numbers—‘plain Anglo- 
Saxon thieves.” A Governor who had earned $450,000 
in three years on an annual salary of $7,500, pointed 
out that he had not taken “any vows of poverty when 
he took the Gubernatorial oath.” A complaint head of 
the State’s conservation department confessed: “I would 
sign anything they stuck in front of me, except an order 
to hang me.” A large contracting firm paid out more 
than $500,000 in graft alone. Open prostitution of of- 
ficial position for private gains produced a lesser breed 
of public parasites, gamblers, slot-machine operators, and 
pin-ball magnates. All of this and more came to light 
when a Federal investigation disclosed an amazing group 
of political grafters, who, “not only stole big but stol- 
little,” while believing implicitly in the effectiveness of 
their time-tried admonition: no records, no ac- 
counting ; always cash.” 


After the story of the Louisiana scandals had swept 
across the country, thinking people within the State 
began to compare the benefits of a dictatorship with 
its costs. They discovered that while receiving good 
roads, free text-books, more schools, a lowered rate of 
illiteracy, towering bridges, and the abolishment of 
poll-tax requirements, they were also being defrauded in 
many ways. Then a wave of indignation swept over the 
State, and overthrew the Long dynasty in the second 
primary of 1940. 


Louisiana Hayride advances no solutions to the ills it 
describes in colorful words and racy, fast-moving nar- 


rative. It does not argue. But it would have been a 
post-Reconstruction document of greater importance had 
Mr. Kane confined his efforts to the 1898-1938 political 
period, instead of touching upon political corruption 
under the French and Spanish régimes. This is suggested 
because the Constitutional Convention of 1898, which 
disfranchised poor and illiterate Negroes with its Arti- 
cle 197, exempted the whites of these same classes 
through its “grandfather clause.” This convention 
also marked the rise of Martin Behrman—and it was 
“Behrmanism” and the New Orleans “ring” that Long 
fought most vigorously. Even if the right to use colonial 
and ante bellum material be conceded, the omission 
of such names as John Slidell and Henry Clay Warmoth 
is debatable. The first—whose enemies nicknamed him 
“King John”— is said to have introduced machine polli- 
tics into ante bellum Louisiana. The second, of Recon- 
struction notoriety, is generally acknowledged as the 
prime mover in many political villainies of his day. 


Mr. Kane practically ignores that most sensitive spot— 
the status of a segregated minority in a theoretical de- 
mocracy. At several points he seems ready to speak out 
in behalf of what is roughly one-third of the State’s 
population, but each time refrains. His statement, “A 
Negro lieutenant-governor lolled about while drunken 
delegates shot dice in the legislative halls,” does not 
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indicate a sympathetic attitude towards the N 
political role in the Reconstruction drama. 

Mr. Kane's account contains but scant menti 
Negro activities during the second primary of 
their increasing hope that they be allowed to 
their appeal to O. John Rogge; and Senator Elle: 
waving of a New Orleans Negro publication on the 
of the United States Senate and his challengu 
Rogge to extend the franchise to Louisiana Ne 
The subject of Negro-voting became so involved 
political controversies that sworn affidavits of Negr« 
tors became campaign documents, with each side « 
ing the other with having brought in the Negro 
The cartoon of “The Poor Innocent Negro,” 
struck to earth by the forces of the opposition, wag 
published in the newspaper that still employs Mr. Kane 

Unconscious irony may be found in the account @ 
the meeting of the Citizen’s Committee at the new court 
house, where its members selected as the text of thes 
speeches one of the high-flown inscriptions engraved 
upon the front and sides of the building: “The Imparti@ 
Administration of Justice Is the Foundation of Liberty? 
Upon this same building are two bronze plaques depict 
ing a Negro surrendering his gun to a white man, and 
placed there in commemoration of the White League 
Riot of 1874. One of them is just below the inscrip- 
tion, but the committee and Mr. Kane failed to com 
ment upon the incongruity of the situation. A re 
grettable fact is that many reviewers of the book fob 
lowed a similar pattern. They were so concerned with 
the idea that a type of dictatorship did happen here, and 
so interested in what that dictatorship had done to white 
people, that they forgot entirely what a questionable 
political usurpation—based upon color alone—has bees 
doing to the Negroes of Louisiana since 1900 
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FEDERAL HOUSING BRINGS RESIDEN- 
TIAL SEGREGATION TO BUFFALO 
Continued from Page 110 
the already difficult situation. The one thing 
that does seem clear to them is that they will re 
sist any effort to confine Negroes to their present 
geographical area, which must expand in the 
only direction it can expand-——into the so-called 

Polish section. 

Apparently the Poles intend to resist this 
Suggestions of violence are already in circula 
tion —-on both sides. Doubtless Negroes will 
move in, if and when the project is completed, 
whether the Poles object or not. Here we have 
a perfect example of local and Federal agencies, 
through inefficiency and political appeasement, 
setting the stage for possible riot and bloodshed, 
at a time when all citizens are being recruited to 
battle for the defense of democracy. Everything 
has been used—caste, class, religion and politica 

-to divide us. 

No matter what happens now, Buffalo can- 
not soon return to its traditional inter - racial 
good will for all its citizens as implied in the cur 
rent slogan—“The City of Good Neighbors.” 








